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A STRANGE DOWRY. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“That serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on. 


While with an eye, made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the heart of things.” 


W orpswortu. 


Ir was some time before I could regain my composure. Fortu- 
-nately the path was but little frequented, therefore no one passed 
while I was struggling to subdue my very mixed feelings of joy and 
sorrow. 

Keeping my veil down I ventured forth at last, but on reaching 
the hotel I found that it was impossible to deceive Miss Stanhope, 
who noticed my disfigured eyes and face, and unhappily took the 
worst course she could have pursued to prevent my breaking down 
again, as she began by saying, in a voice full of sympathy and 
concern— 

“What has happened, my dear, you look so distressed ?”’ 

It wanted but this to unloose the tears which her sympathy 
almost made hysterical, showing that I was formed of anything but 
heroic stuff; but what with the events of yesterday, and the sceno 
Thad just passed through, I was so unstrung that I was glad to 
hide my head on her shoulder and cry my eyes out, as the saying 
is; while thus engaged who should walk in but Colonel Stanhope ? 

“Well, how have you settled it?’ he inquired, cheerfully, 
seeing us, as he thought, ina most affectionate conference, for, the 
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room being large, he had advanced from the further end and did 
not take in the situation quite clearly at first. 

“Not very well as yet; don’t come in for awhile; the poor 
child is not very well,’’ I heard Miss Stanhope say, as she motioned 
to him to leave the room. 

In the meantime the shame of being thus discovered made me 
struggle to control my distress. I looked up to beg Colonel Stan. 
hope not to mind me. He was standing nearly opposite, transfixed, 
with that awful look once more in his face that I before noticed 
as having struck me so forcibly on our first meeting. 

*“‘T can’t bear it!’’ he exclaimed, passionately, while Miss 
Stanhope looked hopelessly from one to the other, dreading the 
result of all this agitation upon his delicate nerves and heart. 

‘¢ Ah, I feared as much!”’ she cried, and then I saw her start 
forward to help him into a chair. 

‘* Ring the bell, dear, and order the servants to fetch Mr. 
Addison at once; and Jet George (his valet) bring the usual 
remedies. How unfortunate!’’ she cried, in atone of distress. “I 
so dread these attacks, and he is so delicate. I hope that Mr. 
Addison is not very far away: he was here not long ago,” she 
continued, as she chafed her brother’s cold hands in both her own. 
**T think, dear, if you don’t mind, you had better return home. [ 
will see you in the morning; I could not speak about anything 
now, and I must keep him very quiet for the rest of the evening.” 

‘**T seem nothing but a trouble to every one!”’ I exclaimed, 
bitterly, for I felt hurt at her dismissing me at such a moment. 
I would have liked to remain to help her, but her sending me away 
reminded me painfully of my uselessness. 

“No, dear child, don’t say so,’’ she expostulated; ‘ but hurry 
away, for such trying scenes are not good for you to witness in 
your present nervous condition.”’ 

My state of mind during my walk home may be imagined. It 
was one of those dreary moments in life when looking back isa 
regret, and forward a despondency. This last scene had bewildered 
me. What on earth had made Colonel Stanhope so agitated .on 
seeing my distress? Was it simply a gentleman’s known cowardice 
of tears, or something more? and, ifso, what didit mean? I knew 
that I was an established favourite of his, but never dreamt that 
my tears could so affect him. This was the second man I had 
unintentionally afflicted in one day? Was this to be the colour of 
my whole life? Would no one be the better and happier for my 
existence? Why had Miss Stanhope hurried me away? Why did 
she not let me stay and help her !—were the questions with which 
I kept tormenting myself. | 
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My uncle met me at our gate, and inquired what was “up.” 
“You look, Mary, as if you had lost a wager and couldn’t pay it. 
You haven’t been getting a lecture on the ‘right set’ from Mrs. 
General St. Vincent, C.B., have you ?”’ 

‘You have promoted her,”’ I said, striving to smile. 

‘© Yes, my dear; why shouldn’t she have all the honours of her 
defunct General in addition to his pension? I wonder how Mrs. 
Colonel Domville will comport herself? I am very certain of one 
thing, that she will drill the elegant Reginald to perfection ; and if 
she can do that, why, then I’ll forgive her for throwing herself away 
upon him.”’ 

“‘Drill Reginald Domville!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘She will be a 
clever woman to accomplish that feat.” 

“T’ll lay you a wager of any money that she reduces him to 
entire submission. I shouldn’t wonder but that she even turns 
him out a respectable member of society. It is remarkable what 
some women can do if they like. I have seen, in my day, some of 
the most ineffable dandies and prigs turned into capital husbands 
and fathers, with all the miserable nonsense knocked clean out of 
them. I don’t know that your aunt did not have some such 
influence over me.” 

‘‘My dear uncle! as if the wildest imagination could ever 
picture your having been a dandy!’’ I exclaimed, as I surveyed 
his comical appearance, which always outraged existing notions 
more or less, 

“Tt isa fact, I assure you; and if you don’t believe me, ask 
your aunt, who, by the way, sent me out to see what had become of 
you. Is it all settled about your journey ?”’ 

“Not exactly. Colonel Stanhope was taken ill while I was 
there, and I had to leave before anything was arranged.” 

“Yes, poor fellow, he is always ailing: a very dead-and-alive 
sortofman. Not a bad.speculation for any one wanting to be left 
asa rich widow,’’ said my uncle, bluntly. 

‘Worthington, I am ashamed of you!” exclaimed my aunt, 
who was pouring out tea as we came in, and had overheard him. 

‘‘ What have I said wrong now, ma’am ?” he cried, testily. 

“You shouldn’t give vent to such opinions before Mary.’’ 

“The sooner Mary learns to know that there are two sides to 
every question in this world the better. How could I pat her on 
the back and call her a good girl if I did not put before her a view of 
things that I hope, and am quite sure, she would turn away from. 
Idon't hold with spoon-feeding after people cut their teeth; and 
especially their wisdom teeth.”’ 


“oy give you up asa bad bargain,” said my aunt, shaking her 
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During the evening I received a note irom Colonel Stanhope to 
say how sorry he was that he had interrupted my visit, and hoping 
that he had not alarmed me; adding further that they had 
decided to return to Clynden in a week’s time, if that would suit 
me, 

A week later accordingly found us on our way to Clynden. It 
was situated on the slope of a hill, and buried among beautiful 
trees, from which it peeped forth every now and then as we came 
to a bend in the road. 

‘* How very pretty !’’ I exclaimed, as I caught a full view of it 
on nearing. 

‘Yes; it isa fine old place,” said Colonel Stanhope, wearily, 
‘**T am glad you like it.”’ 

‘‘ Like it !—that but poorly expresses what I think. You 
forget how little I have seen of English country life ; but here you 
seem to have it in perfection. Iam almost sorry that I have come, 
do you know. I am afraid it will spoil me -for my commonplace 
existence elsewhere,’’ I said, laughing. 

“The only remedy for a result so disastrous is to ask you to 
remain here altogether,’’ he returned, smiling. ‘Iam sure you 
would be doing us the greatest kindness by thus infusing some 
cheerful young life into our quiet, dull home.” 7 

‘*T cannot imagine your ever feeling dull in such a place,’ I 
said, as we neared the house, which was a roomy, old-fashioned 
mansion of Queen Anne’s time, the front looking out upon a fine 
park, scattered here and there with magnificent elm and cedar 
trees. We drew up at the principal entrance, to the left of the 
house, where the butler and most of the servants were assembled to 
welcome their master and mistress home again. 

I followed Colonel and Miss Stanhope into the hall—a hand. 
some apartment richly ornamented in carved oak, which had 
grown dark with age. On either side, leading to the corridors 
above, ran a staircase, also of carved oak; several statues of white 
marble, thrown into relief by a background of crimson draperies, 
stood in various directions, and the walls were hung with valuable 
paintings. 

From this we went into the ordinary reception-room, a luxurious 
spot, that seemed, at a first glance, nothing but a glowing mass of 
costly velvets and glittering ornaments. The chimney-piece, of 
polished black marble, stood very high, and had the arms of the 
family carved in bas-relief on the under part. Over this hung 
the portrait of a lady, painted by some famous artist, and, from the 
likeness, I judged it must have been the portrait of their mother i 
her girlish days. The windows of this room looked over the park, 
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and leading from it at either end were the drawing and dining- 
rooms. 

As soon as we were in the reception-room, Colonel Stanhope, as 
he was about to leave us, turned to me, and, in the same timid, 
humble manner which he so often adopted when speaking to me, 
sald— 

‘Welcome home, Mary! I hope that we may succeed in making 
you happy, and, remember, the longer you stay the kinder you 
will be.”’ | 

I felt. bewildered, though grateful for his kindness. I tried to 
thank him as well as my imperfect powers of expressing myself 
would allow. It was the first time that he had ever called me 
Mary, and his voice faltered as he spoke the word, as if it were one 
he found it difficult to utter. 

‘‘ My dear girl, you must be tired,”’ said Miss Stanhope ; ‘‘come 
with me, and I will take you to your room—you will be refreshed 
by a rest before luncheon ; but, first of all, let me see if Adrian 
has everything that he requires in the library. Come and let me 
show you where he lives.” 

She led the way, through the folding-doors to the right, into 
the drawing-rooms, known as the pink and green drawing-rooms, 
from their coloured satin hangings, upholstery, and gorgeous 
portieres. All that taste could devise to make a dwelling at once 
sumptuous and comfortable seem to have met together in this home, 
I thought, as I walked through the rooms after her. 

“ Pretty rooms, are they not ?’’ she remarked, looking round. 


- “Tam very fond of my home, for Adrian’s sake as well as my own. 


I love beautiful things, so we surround ourselves with them; an 
object of art diverts his morbid melancholy, and a beautiful picture 
is one of his few delights,’’ she concluded, sighing. 

‘My astonishment is, how you ever came to remain away so 
long from such a lovely home, especially to bury yourselves in such 
a place as Southport.” 

“It was my brother’s wish, he took a fancy to the place; but 
here is my private entrance to his room.” Touching a spring in 
the door at the further end of the large drawing-room she led me 
ito the library. ‘‘I am the only one privileged to use this 
entrance,” she said; ‘‘that'is the regular one—leading from the 
hall—and even I am not always free to come and go hereas I like; 
for my brother is a regular recluse, and shuts himself up for days 
together; when that is the case I know that even I am not 
Welcome,”’ 

There was nothing particular in the room to mark its difference 
from other libraries of the luxurious class. It was large and well 
Imed with books; comfortable chairs and lounges were scattered 
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here and there, inviting ease; in the centre stood a writing-table, 
hidden from sight by a large folding screen, which shielded the 
ocgipant of the reading-chair from the observation of any abrupt 
intruder. Two French windows looked on to a verandah extending 
the whole length of the left wing; anyone could have gained 
access to the library from the end drawing-room window, which 
was uniform with those of the library. 

**My brother’s rooms are over this, he has his own private 
staircase,’ said Miss Stanhope, as she surveyed everything and 
satisfied herself that his invalid wants were all supplied. 

She then led the way across the hall, and I followed her up. 
stairs. 

**IT occupy the other wing,”’ she said; “the centre of the 
house we leave for our visitors, not that we ever see very many, 
for Adrian does not care for them ; at one time I tried what society 
would do to rouse him, but without success. I feel it a privation—] 
have been so accustomed to live all my life with our house full of 
people. This is your room, dear, on the other side of my morning- 
room, so you are not very far away from me; but before we go in, 
come with me to the morning-room, the view is so lovely—you 
have nearly the same from yours. I have had a rose-garden 
planted underneath the windows, and you_cannot think how 
deliciously the air is filled with the scent when the roses are in 
bloom. I revel in it as I sit here at work.” 

It was a charming room, hung with light blue cretonne, and 
sparkling in all directions with beautiful little fanciful things— 
Dresden china mirrors, shepherds and shepherdesses, &c. 

‘** This is my brother’s taste,” she said, looking around with an 
air of gratified affection and pride. 

“You have everything that the heart of a woman can desire!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Except happiness !’’ she added, softly. 

* ‘You always seem so happy and cheerful, I cannot understand 
your remark.”’ 

“Contentment and resignation are not bad counterfeits of 
happiness, and I have accepted them, as most people have to accept 
them ; instead,’’ she remarked, ‘‘ but I will tell you more about 
myself another time, now I want you to havearest. There isa 
clever little French girl who will wait upon you, so ring for what 
you want, and make yourself as much at home as we Wish you to 
be.” With this kind assurance from her amiable lips I went to 
my room. 

Such a pretty room as it was! What a new world! I thought, 
as I went to the window to make acquaintance with the landscape, 
which spread like a glorious picture in richest hues of Nature's 
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colouring. A river wound its silvery way along the valley beyond, 
and lost itself in the distance. The village church, its glinting 
spire tipped with the gold of a summer’s sun, lay hidden among the 
trees, sleeping its peaceful week-day sleep along with the silent dead 
at rest beneath its shade. Distant flocks were browsing in the 
meadows, the murmur ofa busy mill-wheel, together with a chorus of 
bird-like harmonies, from many-throated fluttering songsters, gave 
the landscape life and voice. Undulating hills of variegated colouring, 
from richest brown to brightest green, stretched away until they met 
the horizon ; while in the foreground, standing in bold outline against 
the blue cloud-flaked sky, rose the magnificent elm and stately cedar 
trees of the park, majestic and grand as epic poems sung by those of 
old, with the heroes of which they became associated in my imagi- 
nation. 

The whole scene recalled those tender lines of the poet Herbert, 


who says : 
“ More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. 


Oh, mighty love ! man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 


And truly I felt, that in our many cries and longings after 
another and a better world, we forget and overlook the boundless 
riches of this, the beauty of which we so blurr by our discontent, 
and inability to see in this our day the things which belong unto 
our peace. 

At that moment I was glad to acknowledge the blessings of my 
life, and to feel conscious that I recognised them as such, for was I 
not surrounded by all that could minister to happiness ?—kind 
human hearts that loved me, and mother Earth in her richest gar. 
ments of summer glory, laden with gifts in which all are free to 
rejoice. Ab! we are not half grateful enough for these ever-present 
ever-speaking voices of the Creator, in listening to which the old 
revelations are being continually renewed, and in a thousand ways 
- are made to realise the exquisite and blessed truth that ‘ God 
18 love.”” 

I left the window, and in passing the mirror caught the reflec. 
tion of myself and paused. I had never théught much about my 
personal appearance, but just then I was attracted, for the reflected 
image recalled my poor mother, the legacy of whose face and figure 
I now as richly prized in myself as I had loved itin her. I never 
regarded it as a possession of which to be vain apart from her whose 
memory I reverenced, but as something that she had bequeathed, 
whereby she still lived in and through me. Thus may we, 
i one sense, be said to be immortal. In the transmission of our 
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souls and features do we not still continue to live? As thus we 
forward the wheel of life, so do the revolving waters of memory keep 
alive our personality in the breasts of those whom our love has 
helped to create. 


“ Adrian rarely comes in to luncheon,” said Miss Stanhope, as 
we sat down to table in the large dining-room. 

‘*TIs he very fatigued after his journey ?”’ I asked. 

“Not so much as I expected. He is in the library, and has 
settled down to his old life as if he had never left it.”’ 

“‘Could we not devise some means of driving away his melan- 
choly ?’’ I suggested. 

‘IT wish we could ; but it is too late now, I fear. I have done 
my utmost: as I have already mentioned, I filled the house with 
visitors; I have travelled with him everywhere,—but all to no 
purpose. It is the old story and request, ‘ Let me alone, Catherine,’ 
until now, of course, the disinclination has become a disease.” 

** ‘Was he always so ?’’ I ventured to remark. “ What a pity it 
is that he was never married !”’ 

“There are some subjects I can never touch upon with him, 
and although I quite agree with you, still I never dare mention 
such a thing to him, as this is one of the forbidden topics between 
us. He will never marry now, that is certain,’’ she said, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ It is sad to think that this beautiful old place will never be 
inherited by a child of his. I could sit down and cry when I think 
of it. It has been ours for so many generations, descended from 
father to son, and now I suppose it will go to the hammer, and the 
money be left to the hospitals ; for it is not entailed, and he can do 
With it as he likes.”’ 

** But then you might marry ?’’ I suggested, innocently. 

“T am afreid that Iam something like my brother,”’ she replied, 
colouring, ‘‘I have put the subject for ever away out of my life 
entirely. As I remarked to you upstairs just now, I have every- 
thing but happiness, and indeed when I see my poor brother, and 
remember my own sad story, I am not wrong in speaking as I have 
done. I can talk of my own case now, but I could not for a long 
time. I was once engaged to be married to the eldest brother of our 
neighbour, Sir Miles Crofton, but he died suddenly a few days before 
we were to have been married. He was the idol of my heart, with 
whom I had every prospect of happiness ; but God willed other- 
wise,” she added, humbly. 

After a pause she continued: “I lived here with our poor 
father until he died—our mother died shortly after I was born, and 
my father never married again—I lived with him until he died, 
and then Adrian left the army and came home to me a wreck, 
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wounded in body and mind. Thus have we lived ever since— 
varying our lives only by an occasional absence, such as we have 
lately taken, either to the seaside or the Continent. Never was 
there a truer proverb than the homely one of ‘ all is not gold that 
glitters.’ Some of earth’s loveliest spots often shelter its most 
aching hearts.’’ 

But don’t you think that Time is a great healer of griefs of all 
kinds? There are very few that don’t recover under its influence.” 

“The temperament of the Stanhopes is unhappily not so 
acted upon. ‘They have always taken their griefs to heart with 
morbid keenness. My father never married a second time—he 
mourned all his life for our mother when she was taken from him. 
I could tell you wonderful tales of some of our family in this 
respect.”” 

‘Was it a loss of this kind which has so affected your brother ?”’ 
I asked with interest. 

**T fancy so,”’ she said, hurriedly; ‘‘ but don’t let us talk of it, 
my love; and if you won’t mind my saying as much, I want you 
to be careful never to touch upon such a subject in 

“As if I would! Oh, Miss Stanhope, what must you think of 
me!” I cried, not suffering her to finish the speech she had 
begun. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, dear,’’ she said, kindly. ‘‘I mean 
that by-and-bye, when you get to know him quite well, as of course 
you will, you might inadvertently refer to his marrying, in joke: 
this is what I would like you to avoid. You are sure you are not 
. offended with me for making such a request ?”’ 

‘Of course not, but I don’t think in any case that it is a 
subject I should ever take the liberty of discussing, unsolicited, 
with anyone—certainly not with him.”’ 

“T felt sure that I might trust your discretion,’’ she said, 
rising. ‘¢T must leaye you for a little; will you amuse yourself 
until my return ?”’ 

“T have a whole afternoon’s work before me in writing letters 
to my sister and aunt, who will be interested to hear from me, 
and how good and kind you are to me—I don’t know how I can 
repay you.”’ 

“By staying, as my brother suggested, as long as you can,” 
she said, smiling. “I am afraid that I am slightly selfish in my 
request, but I think your being here will do my brother more good 
than anything. He will feel the necessity of exerting himself to 
amuse you, and that will help considerably to take him out of 
himself. He is fond of young people, and is never so cheerful as 
when Amy Crofton invades us, and carries him off either to ride or 
dtive. She is a very bright girl, about your own age. I think I 


















told you, did I not, that Sir Miles has a son expected at home 


is great excitement at the Grange in consequence, for 
he is his mother’s idol. A charming woman is Lady Adelaide 
Crofton, but one of the proudest in Christendom—of this you will 
be able to judge for yourself; they are sure to drive over when they 
hear of our return. Amy will be very glad of your society ; she jg 
always bemoaning the absence of a girl in our house with whom 
she can be friendly, so be prepared to become her bosom friend, my 


dear,” 


CHAPTER XX, 


The weariness of his life was as though a blight in springtime falling had 
destroyed the heart of growth. 


A pay later, when in the reception-room, we heard a knock at 
the library door, and a girl’s voice exclaiming : ‘‘ May I come in? 
I want to see how much more alive you are than when you left.” 
~~ “There is Amy,” said Miss Stanhope, “she has gone to see 
Adrian; she is very fond of him, and always has a peep at him be. 
fore she comes on to me; but to-day I think that we must join her 
in the library. Come, my dear!” 

Seated on a footstool, with her riding-habit falling in graceful 
draperies about her, and in her hand the prettiest of riding-whips, 
sat Amy Crofton. 

**Come here, Mary, and let me introduce to you my godchild, 
Amy, the plague of my life,”’ said Colonel Stanhope, with a smile, 


after Miss Stanhope had gone through the necessary amount of em.’ 


braces consequent upon such a long absence. 

“A very pleasant plague,’ I answered, smiling, as I shook 
hands with one of the prettiest creatures. I had ever seen ; she 
welcomed me with a pair of frank blue eyes, and a smile that was 
irresistible. 

** So glad to know you!”’ she said, abruptly ; ‘‘ it is the kindest 
thing this good-for-nothing old hermit has done for a long time, to 
bring another girl into the neighbourhood, where I reign alone just 
now; but I suppose you felt that you owed me something for 
staying away so long. I really thought, and so did papa, that you 
had sent instructions to Christie to dispose altogether of Clynden,” 
she added, turning to Colonel Stanhope. 

**T only threaten to do that when you are more than ordinarily 
provoking,” he replied. 

** How ungrateful you are! I consider that I have kept you 
alive for years; my vivacity has been your only tonic!” 

“Tonic! you may well call it that,’’ he returned, ‘‘ the flavour 
of bark has been so strong.” 
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: -*T am not going to quarrel to-day, you wicked old godfather ; 
_ Thave come to ask, in the prettiest manner possible, afier your 
health, which I hope has improved ; and I wish to know if you 

have returned with the intention of being beautifully good to me, 

“and give me all I want in the way of gaiety to make up for my 

“Tong mourning occasioned by your absence %”’ 
_ Here the conversation turning on general topics of local interest, 
~ Thad leisure to observe. 

If women feel the magnetic attraction of a beautiful woman’s 
face, what must be its power over poor men? Thus I asked myself, 
as I watched the pretty picture of Amy Crofton, whose ever-varying 

_ features, and play of expression, was a study in ‘itself. Female 
beauty is the pivot round which the chief events of the world have 
revolved. Was it not jealousy of Adam that made the serpent 

our mother Eve? I suspect so. 

But I had no time to follow up this train of thought, as she 
suddenly exclaimed, after having cast several wistful glances in my 
direction: ‘‘ Excuse me, Miss Prior, but your face is worrying 
me. I am sure that I have seen you before, and I am puzzling 
my brains to think where. Have you never been worried by seeing 
anew face that strikes you as belonging to an old friend? Colonel 
Stanhope, do help me! Where have I seen Miss Prior before? her 

face is so familiar.”’ 

‘“ Ina previous existence, no doubt,”’ he replied, calmly, ‘* such 
| frisky young lady as you could never be admitted to ethereal 
, spheres without some modification. You may depend upon it, in 
. . the metempsychosis of souls, you were in the first instance a canary 

bird, or some restless thing of the kind, and that eventually you 




















became a young lady; but not having become sufficiently 
; spiritualised, you were condemned to re-enter your former body, 
; to redeem your previous frothy existence by one better spent. 
Thismay be your Jast chance, Amy, so take care and become 
t staid, and don’t fill your head with odd fancies.’’ 
0 Then I tell you what it is: if your theory of a double existence 
t be true, you are just as far off the empyrean as I am; for now it 
r gleams upon me that I have seen her here, in this very room, so 
u we must have gone through our state of probation together, only 


you could never have been anything half so charming as a pretty 
little canary-bird ; you must have been one of those horrid things 


y that live in the earth in holes, and are blind—moles, I think they 
‘mecalled. It is no good your putting me off like this. I shall 
yu never rest until you tell me where I have seen Miss Prior before. 


Thate being foiled in this tiresome way ;’’ and she kept looking at 
Me as if trying to read in my face the ariswer she was seeking. 
__ “You have always some absurd fancies about likenesses, Amy. 
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You see them in everyone. What poor fellow was it that reminded 

you of your sky-terrier? Perhaps if I recall your favourite kitten 

it may help you to solve the problem that is causing you so much 
disturbance,” he said, in a bantering tone. 


** You may laug Pi she said : “ but people are very like animals 


in many instances. By the way, to return to your theory, I expegt 
those people are only in their first human existence ; having trans. 
migrated straight from the bodies of the animals they resemble 
into human form, they are unable to rid themselves of their animal 
resemblances until they have advanced to the second stage; not, 
however, that I include you, Miss Prior, in the remark which 
Colonel Stanhope’s speculations suggest, for you are not in the 
least like my favourite kitten; but you do remind me strongly of 
some one. Is it a picture, I wonder? Yes; now I come to think 
of it, it is a picture ; and it is that very one!’’ she cried, starting 
up, and pointing to a space above the fireplace. 

‘* Why! where has it gone ?”’ she exclaimed, in blank surprise 
— “the picture—the one I liked so much! You have not performed 
a miracle, and turned it into flesh and blood, have you? You are 
full of odd spiritualistic notions, and can send tables and chairs 
flying in all directions. Yow have not been doing away with my 
picture, I hope. I declare, Miss Prior, if you could have seen it 
you would have remarked the likeness yourself—-it was the very 
image of you.” 

“Don’t be dreaming, Amy,’’ said Colonel Stanhope, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ that was a fancy picture of a Florentine lady, and I have 
lent it to an artist.’’ 

** It was a likeness all the same, and I congratulate you, Miss 
Prior, for it was Colonel Stanhope’s favourite picture; but I can 
quite understand his readiness to lend it now that he has found the 
original,” ‘ 


The subject was growing so distasteful to him that he rose - 


from his seat and walked to the window; while I, not knowing 
quite what to say, remarked: “I never saw it, so can form n0 
opinion.” ' 

*¢ Oh, never mind the picture.” interrupted Miss Stanhope; “! 
hope you are satisfied now, Amy. I am sure I have been very 
patient all this time waiting for you to tell me about Arthur. 
When does he come ?”’ 

** To-morrow, and a great blessing it will be, for many more 
days’ waiting would kill mamma outright; as it is, she isill. And 
that reminds me that one object I had in riding over in advance— 
beside the desire to see you—was to give mamma’s very kind love, 
and she hopes that you will all come and dine with us the day after 
to-morrow ; and then, Colonel Stanhope, we can talk over the ball 
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‘are going to give. After remaining away nearly a whole year, | 
s really must do something for the good of the neighbourhood 
generally, and me in particular ; and now there is Miss "Prior, also, 
bo will put in her claim. I am sure you like a good dance, don’t 
yout We are going to give a ball; but we want yours first, Miss 
| What do you say ?”’ 
“You know I only live to do my brother's pleasure; you must 
ot his consent. If he yields to your wishes, I shall be charmed 
= out the executive part of the matter.”’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me that I shall have to plead in 
yan?’ said Amy, looking most pathetic in her appeal to Colonel 
Stanhope, who had resumed his seat. ‘* You couldn’t resist giving 

two dear young creatures an evening’s amusement, could you, 
now yy 
“T never dreamt of opposing the request,’’ he replied, smiling ; 
“you are welcome to any number of balls, if you will only give 
me my library. I must bargain to have this one room held 
sacred.” | 

**Do you suppose we should ever do otherwise than consult 
your every whim and fancy ?” she said, as she rose and gathered up 
the folds of her riding-habit before wishing us all good-bye. 

Miss Stanhope followed her out of the room; I was about to 

leave also, when Colonel Stanhope detained me, saying : 

“Why are you going, Mary ; I hope I don’t frighten you ?”’ 

* Not in the least ; only you have just bid us all remember to 
hold this room sacred. I was but obeying you; beside, you look 
as if we had fatigued you.” 

~ “Tam not more tired than usual,’’ he answered, wearily, as he 
lay back in his chair and closed his eyes. ‘* I always feel more or 
less tired of being alive. I often envy that fine fellow Addison, 
who works like a horse. Would to Heaven I had been a poor man, 
compelled to work for my daily bread, and the support of others. 

I wish I had fallen in? with Addison when I ‘was a younger man; he 
seems to have got a fing notion of the true meaning of life, which 
would have influenced me some years ago; but now it is too late, 
and the fifth act of the drama is all that I am waiting for: I don’t 
care how soon it is played out.”’ 

I pitied him deeply ; his dejection was so hopeless. As I felt 
unable to sit by and say nothing—I faltered out, timidly: “I 
wish you were not so often unhappy.”’ 

“Unhappy !’’ he cried, starting up, “ that is no name for what 
lendure. The tortures of a chained Prometheus—except that J 
am weak, and he was strong,—with an ever-gnawing vulture at his 

» May give you some idea of the pain I suffer—a pain which 

fan never be cured ; for the only consolation I could dare to hope 
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for—and oh, what a divine one it would be !”’ he said, clasping his 
hands together, “ would have to be purchased at the cost of heaping 
sorrow upon another.”’ 

“ But don’t you think that many would be glad to suffer if 
they could thereby purchase the happiness, or, at least, the tran. 
quility of another ?”’ 

** Ah, child! it is easy to talk of braving storms when we are 
ridiag on a calm sea; but wait until some day a sorrow strikes 
home and cuts your own soul through, then your heart will rebel 
against the torture; and the purchase of another’s happiness at 
the expense of your own will not seem such an easy task as you 
imagine. Besides, there are few who would care for such dearly. 
bought happiness. For me,” and he sighed bitterly as he spoke, 
‘*T am in the position of a dying man, who sees the water that 


might yet save him, and dares not stretch his hand to reach it, lest . 


he shiver the goblet in which it stands, and so lose all. But do not 
let us dwell on unpleasant subjects.”’ 

I sat in pained silence, not knowing what fresh topic to start, 
when he began : 

“T miss Addison very much; I must manage to get him here 
if I can.” 

I could not reply. The thought of Philip Addison had grown 
very sacred tome. I longed, yet feared, to meet him again; for 
I knew now that my old friendliness of manner would be gone, 
leaving him more than ever under the impression that I did not care 
for him; and this thought distracted me. Then“ I felt how foolish 
it is of men to judge of a girl’s love by the outward and visible 
signs that she may fail to give of it; for there is a not uncommon 
contradiction to be found in some women, who, when standing on 
the debateable ground of uncertainty as to the actual state of a 
man’s feelings towards them, would rather die than discover the 
love they purposely conceal bereath an often ungracious expression. 
I remembered that Philip Addison had told me that he loved me; 
but the discovery of what I felt for him seemed to have altered 
everything, and made me sceptical. I could not realise the fact, 
or be sure that what I longed so intensly to regain would ever be 
mine. It seemed so impossible that he should ever continue to care 
for me after what had passed ; for I had magnified into a fault past 
forgiveness my unreadiness to receive what he offered. Was it 
possible that I must for ever abide by my ignorant decision? 
Even so, I feared ; for I recoiled from the idea of manifesting the 
least symptom of what I really felt ; while every nerve was keenly 
alive with newly-awakened consciousness, any advance towards him 
seemed impossible. i 


“* T have infected you with my gloom,”’ said Colonel Stanhope, 
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ing me from my reverie. ‘What were you thinking of so 
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_ “I was thinking, if we could have some chances in life over 
en what a good thing it would be,” I arswered, with a sorry 
“You are too young for such an experience,"’ he said, ques- 
tioningly ; “‘ I might say that—but you ?” 
“I was only arguing generally, of course,”’ I said, correcting 
myself. ‘‘The refection is a platitude for which I ought to 
Miss Stanhope came in at this moment, inviting me to accom- 
her for a drive. 
“Yes, take her away, Catherine,’’ he remarked; “she has 
already caught the disease of this gloom-infected apartment.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken,’’ I cried. 

“But won’t you come with us?’’ asked Miss Stanhope; ‘‘ do, 
the afternoon is so fine; it will do you good.” 

“No; I want to write to Addison. I wish we could get him 
here.” | 

“That Iam afraid you won't succeed in; he has something 
else to do,”” she returned, “ bearing the burdens of others.’’ 

“Yes ; he is one of the few men whose spirituality is substan- 
tial, and has preserved his manliness from evaporating into cant and 

He has one of the-most perfectly sympathetic natures I 
haveever known; and that is the secret of his power over all with 
whom he comes in close contact.” 

“Yes, he certainly seems to possess the secret of attracting 

“whom he will towards him,’’ said Miss Stanhope. “And the way 
he has of infusing the leaven of his culture into the ignorant is 
marvellous. How true it is that without sympathy our civilisation 
isa mere empty boast ; for the wealth and culture of the few will 
never promote the civilisation of the many—on the contrary, it 
gems only to promote and foster selfishness.” 

“T am inclined to think, heretical as it may sound, that we 
meally do want a little of that ‘distribution,’ which, as Shakespeare 
says: ‘ undoes excess, and each man have enough.’ For at present 
the balance is so unequal, what with enormous wealth and lavish 

 @xpenditure on the one hand, and penury and privation on the 

other, that the extremes promise some day to meet disastrously.’’ 
“This is a new philosophy you are preaching, Adrian. What 
would Sir Miles say to such political principles ?’’ 
“Poor old Miles! he is a good fellow, but a political incubus. 
We are dead-locked by the like of him and those who take their 
Place as legislators, because they were born to inherit land, regard- 
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less of their fitness to govern—men, who accept alike their religion 
and policy without a question as to the soundness of either.”’ 

** Ah; you should let the women have a turn,”’,said Miss Stap- 
hope, laughing. 

“What about their physical disabilities? But for these 
there would be no difficulty in the matter. As it is, I am quite 
sure that the women are at the bottom of much governing that 
really goes on. Take old Miles, for instance. Do you mean to say 
if he were in the Cabinet you don’t. know who would be de facto . 
minister ¢’’ | 

** Lady Adelaide, of course.’’ 

‘Of course she would. I can imagine how she would drill him 
into carrying out the measures that she thought best for the nation, 
so that women, after all, possess the best of it—the right of govern. 
ing those who govern.”’ 

“Not allofthem. What are you to do for the women who have 
no husbands, or don’t happen to be on friendly terms with those 
they have—for all men are not under the delightful petticoat 
government that you describe. ’ 

“ Ah, now you put a question I would rather not answer—it is 
fatiguing. Wait until Addison comes, and let him propound this 
weighty matter to you.” 

“Tf you can get him, that is to say.”’ 

**T mean to try,” he began, as be looked at his pen to see if it 
was in good writing condition. ‘‘I may be more successful than 
you think. What do you say, Mary?” 

What could I say? I could only smile vacantly, and wish, 
and hope, and long for what I feared was too good to be true; and 
so I left him without an answer. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


* A month or twain to live on honeycomb 
Is pleasant ; but one tires of the scented time.” 


SwINBURNE. 
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TE following evening we dined at Crofton Grange, which was 
about three miles distant from Clynden. 

* Go into the library, I will be with you presently— Adrian is 
there,’’ said Miss Stanhope, as we went downstairs together before 
starting for dinner at the Croftons. 

. Tr am afraid I disturb you,” I said to him, entering the 
library with some hesitation, in obedience to Miss Stanhope’s 
direction. ‘ Your sister wished me to come.’ 

He looked up from the book he was aig and smiled, closed 
it, and surveyed my dress. 
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« How pretty your dross is!’’ he remarked. ‘I shall be asked 
give my consent to your being carried off some of these fine 
Iam afraid. Well, I shall not object if you fall into good 


“Colonel Stanhope !’’ [ exclaimed, flushing crimson at his 


% pected remark. 
_ * You must not mind an old man’s good wishes, Mary. I do 


wish it sincerely. I hope you may live to experience what I have 
missed.” : 

_ And what I felt it more than probable I should miss, consider- 
ing all that I had lately learnt to know of myself, I thought. 

“T think a passage in the book ‘that Iam reading has rather 
suggested myremark. The biographer of Géethe says—speaking 
of the poet—‘ He knew little of the exquisite companionship of two 
souls striving in emulous spirit of loving rivalry to become better, 
to become wiser, teaching each other to soar.’ A very beautiful 
passage this, and surely no bad wish fur you, Mary.’’ 

“Tt is very kind of you, but [am never likely to mect with 
anything so perfect,” I said aloud, thinking the while of Philip 
Addison and all that I had lost in him, with sorrowing regret. I 
did not know what the future had in store, but of one thing I was 
sure—that the truest and best portion of my heart would always 
retain an aching void which he alone could fill. 

-.“So sorry to keep you good people waiting,” said Miss Stan. 
hope, bustling in. 


‘Don’t apologise, Catherine, we bave been improving the 


_ occasion, have we not, Mary? I have been warning her against 
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the heinous sin of flirting.’’ 


_ I could contradict so false a statement Miss Stanhope 

“Yes, take care of Arthur—he is a dangerous character.’’ 

“T would not give much for a girl’s chances of happiness with 
Master Arthur,” said Colonel Stanhope, as we went into the 
carriage ; “ though I don’t deny that he is a very fine-looking 
young fellow.’’ 

“You had better turn the horses’ heads and leave me at home,”’ 
Tsaid, laughing ; “ I think you both very cruel to expose me to such 
8 fire of temptation.’’ 3 

“ Anyone who marries Arthur will have to run the gauntlet 
omy Lady Adelaide—no slight ordeal, I should say,’’ remarked 
Colonel Stanhope. 

“Yes, she is very absurd in some things, especially about 
Arthur. One would think, to hear her, that she was the first 
Mother who had ever had ason. The fact is, being the daughter 


«fa distinguished man, who spent his life in polities, she is very 
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ambitious that Arthur should make some figure in the world, 
either in a military or political career. All her hopes are centered 
in him. He is to go into parliament after he leaves the army; 





he is to marry an heiress with ministerial interests, and then he js 


to go into the Ministry ; and I know not what other wild scheme 
of advancement she does not entertain for him, all of which he ig 
sure to disappoint.” 

“ T am not sosure of that; I think she holds the reins too wal] 
in hand,” said Colonel Stanhope. 

When we reached the Grange I followed my friends into a ve 
large drawing-room, at the upper end of which stood the Crofton 
family. 

Sir Miles, a jovial fine old gentleman, was loud and warm in 
his welcome. Lady Adelaide Crofton was the opposite of her 
husband. The daughter ‘of an earl was the hall-mark with which 
she was unmistakeably stamped. Her manners were stately and 
courteous to a fault; but she was one of those who hand their 
affability and kindness across a gulf, to traverse which they would 
witness the drowning struggles of an impertinent intruder with 
haughty satisfaction, not unmixed with astonishment at the attempt, 
Yet, seeing her as she then appeared, in her rich satin dress and 
soft falling lace, it was impossible to withstand the charm of her 
bearing, which was at once fascinating and freezing. 

“My son, Captain Crofton,’’ I heard her say, and I was being 
introduced to the object of our previous discussion—a mother’s idol 


and a world’s darling,—and no wonder. In looks, bearing, and easy 
manner, he was as pleasing a man as his sister was a girl. In face 


and figure he resembled his mother, but without her expression of 
hauteur. This description is the result of later experience, for my 
first introduction showed me nothing but a very handsome young 
man, with the usual military close-cut hair, small moustache, open 
face and white teeth, and to whom I bowed. 

There was one other gentleman present, Lord Delamaine, a 
brother officer of Captain Crofton’s, and a particular friend of Amy's. 

“You are a stranger in our neighbourhood?’ was Captain 
Crofton’s first remark to me when we were seated at dinner. 

** Yes; the Stanhopes are quite recent acquaintances, or rather 
friends, I should say, in speaking of such kind people as they are 
to me.”’ 

‘He is an awfully nice fellow, is he not? His sister just 
missed being my aunt—pity he has such bad health—got knocked 
over in India—tried hard to get killed in some fight out there, but 
only got a heap of medals instead.” Here the speaker paused to 
take some dinner, continuing presently. ‘‘ India did him up—he 
has never been good for much since. There is no getting him® 
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or hunt, or anything—slightly touched, I should say on some 
| goints,” he remarked, lowering his voice, and wrinkling his eye- 
‘Jrows to indicate the locality that was unsound. 
_ “Commend me to my dear friend for a character,” I thought, 
with a smile, as I listened to his réswmé of Colonel Stanhope’s 
disposition and habits. | 
__ As I made no reply he continued ironically. “ Jolly sort of life 
itmust be, going about from one stupid out-of-the-way little sea. 
port town to another; or from Paris to Nice, back again to his 
. \That is the sort of existence he has led; it is an awful 
. Wetried very hard to get him to stand for the county along 
with my father at the last election, but he refused point blank. I 
was surprised when Amy told me there was a young lady stopping 
with them. They have never had one before in my recollection—that 
is to say, not since I have arrived at years of discretion, and learnt 
the supreme worth of young ladies,” he said, smiling. ‘* Miss 
Stanhope tried having the house full of visitors at one time, 
thinking to get him out of his fits of melancholy, hut he put an end 
wit. Amy is the only one who does just as she pleases with 
him.” : 

“No doubt it was to give her a companion that I owe the 
pleasure of being their guest,’’ I remarked, without any purpose 
beyond feeling that some response was expected after so much 
information. 

“Oh—ah—yes, I dare say. They are awfully fond of her, you 
know—the Colonel especially. I hear she has actually got him to 
- promise that he will give a ball—an unheard-of piece of gaiety on 
his part!” And here Captain Crofton put down his knife and fork 
t give full vent to his surprise. 

As I was getting very tired of his conversation I leant back in 
my chair and looked around in search of fresh interest. Lord 
Délamaine was making the most of his opportunity, and pretty 
Amy’s smiling face showed that she was happy. Colonel Stanhope 
and Lady Adelaide Crofton were grave and dignified, as if contem- 
plating some deep subject ; while Sir Miles and Miss Stanhope were 
laughing heartily over some joke of the former. 

As the ladies rose, Captain Crofton remarked: ‘‘ What a pity 

| Joudon’t smoke! I wish you did, there would then be no need 
for your leaving us all alone after dinner. So sorry you-must go!’’ 

Idid not like to tell him what would only have been the truth— 

that 1 was heartily glad to be relieved. I was pleased to find myself 
M the drawing-room once more, talking to Amy, who found me a 
*aton a luxurious ottoman, and planted herself beside me. 

“Tam not the same as most ladies,’’ she began, having over- 
| beard her brother’s remark; ‘I enjoy the quiet half-hour after 
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dinner without the gentlemen, especially if I have a nice girl to talk 
to. Men are all very well in their way, but they are not everything, 
I can’t understand women who don’t like to talk to their own sex. 
I always think there is something wrong about them, somewhere. 
Don’t you thirk so?’’ she asked, eagerly. “ There is Lord Dela. 
maine’s sister, for example, she is just one of that sort; she sits 
after dinner and stares at us all as if she were dumb or sleepy; it 
is only the arrival of the gentlemen that has the power to bestow 
upon her either the gift of speech or wakefulness.”’ 

‘**T rather think the true secret of the dumbness you complain 
of is the absence of anything to say.”’ 

“ How do they find so much to say to gentlemen, then? But 
perhaps it is as you remark, for my small experience of the world 
has taught me that men delight in talking to women, who, asa 
rule, have nothing very much to say for themselves beyond the 
most common-place observations. An aged aunt of mine used to 
say, ‘Only listen to a man, declare his opinions are quite your 
own, appear to cherish his least observation as something original 
and profound, and he will pronounce you little short of divine, if 
not in looks, at least in the-far superior quality of good common 
sense ;’ and I declare I think she was right.”’ 

“Ah, Isee,”’ I said, laughing; “you think that what women lack 
in wit men supply with vanity; but I ought to have explained 
myself better when I made my first assertion. I meant that when 
ladies get together there is so little talked of beyond the gossip of 
society, children, and servants; topics, to many women so utterly 
distasteful, that they are glad to feign a dumbness that promises 
them remission from such subjects, and they welcome the arrival of 
the gentlemen as likely to open out other points for discussion. To 
some minds the small-talk of life is so utterly wearisome; they 
take it for granted, and crave some stronger stimulant than that 
supplied very often by their own sex. At the same time, I quite 
agree with you, that a woman is not half womanly who cannot 
sympathise with the weakest of her sisters. As you remarked just 
now, men are all very well, but they are not everything.” 

‘* Poor men !’’ said Amy, with a most ludicrous tone of patroi- 
age, as if she took the superiority of her sex as a point beyond 
dispute. ‘ Take them all-in-all the world would be a very po 
sort of place without them! I for one would not care to be in it 
Would you ?”’ 

“‘T don’t fancy I should,’’ I answered, thinking of the one 
two that made up my small world, and without whom, my life, # 
I had lately learnt to know it, would have no colouring. “« But 
then, I have never had much experience of them,”’ T continued. 


“We were left orphans, and lived for ten years with a single 
lady.” 
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“ How dreadful !”’ 
“ We did not find it so.”’ 
‘Have you no brother, then ?”’ 
“No; only one sister, who is lately married.”’ 
“Don’t you wish that she had been a brother ?”’ 
At that moment of cross-examination I felt some sympathy for 
the dumb after-dinner ladies, but Amy went on, not waiting for 
my reply : 

*T don’t know what I should do without Arthur. He is a 
dear fellow... We ride and hunt together, and when no one is here 


Igo out shooting with him. Iam a regular country girl, but I 


like a season in London for a change. We did not go this year, as 
mamma wanted to keep Arthur at home; she thought after being 
abroad it would be better, but I enjoy London; for a month or so 
it is great fun, after that it becomes a bore; the girls are all so 
utterly tired out, with a nobody-coming-to-marry-me look on their 
poor pale faces as they sit back in their carriages in the drive, 
until I declare one feels quite sorry for them. Mamma never 
keeps me until the end of the season, just as she never allows me 
to dance after supper at a ball, She says—my mother is a very 
clever woman, you know—that a girl has double the chances if 
she leaves a party just as all the gentlemen are wanting to dance 
with her.”’ 

“ How very tantalising! Don’t you find it so?” 

‘Sometimes ; but not asarule, I am generally so used up by 
the fatigues of a hard-working, London day in the season that I 
am always ready to go. I enjoy the morning ride in the. Row 
more than anything; but here are the gentlemen,’’ she said, 
brightening up, although the alarm was false ; ‘‘so I cannot tell 
you much more at present, but you must come over and see me 
very often, and I will do the same to you. I must always have a 
fidus Achatés of some kind. Iam sure you are just the one to 
suit me. You seem like an old friend already—it is that picture, I 
imagine; I am so fond of it—I wish you could see it.’’ 

“The one Colonel Stanhope has lent to an artist, do you mean, 
and about which you had that long altercation the other day ?”’ 

‘Yes, the same; 1 believe he has spirited it away. He is 
a Spiritualist, you know—goes in for digging up the dead!’”’ she 
said, making a pretty grimace, as if she anything but relished the 
idea, “Did you ever turn tables and go in for that sort of 
amusement ?’’ she asked. 

“ Never, nor do I wish to; I have only read of their proceedings. 
There must be something in them, I fancy, since they have occupied 
the attention of some of our gravest philosophers.” 

“I dare say, do you know why ? I heard a most capital reason 
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once—the fact is that most of these men have ceased to believe in 
Moses and the Prophets, and now they ask to be convinced of the 
immortality of their souls by a message from the dead. I have 
Jong fights with Colonel Stanhope, who is always wanting to 
inveigle me into one of his dark seances; but I tell him that until 
the spirits are above board, and prefer light to darkness, they are 
not fit company for me.” 

*T don’t see that be is altogether so mistaken.”’ 

‘What! You don’t mean to say you believe in chairs and 
tables moving, and becoming the medium of disembodied souls?” 
she exclaimed, interrupting me. 

“T am not competent to form any opinion i in the matter, since 
it is a subject that I have never studied practically; but a thought 
just flashed across my mind to account for the lively properties 
latent in furniture. You may depend upon it that they are only 
the souls of all the trees which have been cut up for tables and 
chairs, and that they are living again in the furniture !”’ 

** You are joking, surely!” she cried. 

**T suspect that I am,’’ I said, laughing; ‘‘ at the same time I 
treat the matter with some reverence, for ‘y think it is the height of 
folly to condemn what we have not the wit to understand. Most 
things in life are, after all, but questions of eyesight, mental or 
bodily. It would be absurd in me to question your power of 
seeing a picture hung on the opposite wall, and to declare loudly 
no such picture to be there, simply because, my sight being short, 
I could not see anything held at such a distance.”’ 

“How long the gentlemen are!’’ said Amy, who had not 
listened to my last remark in her anxiety for their return; ‘‘J 
heard them coming long ago—didn’t you ?”’ 

“You can’t go beyond the half-hour !’’ I said, laughing. 

“Oh, can’t I! wait until I afflict you with one of my long 
confidences! It is funny, is it not, how girls always fall in love 
with each other before they reach the grand climax of bestowing 
their exuberant affection upon one of the opposite sex. There is 
nothing | love like a long talk with a girl of my own age—cne’s 
very flirtations have a double zest when we live them over again in 
the ear of another.”’ 

‘* As dead secrets we are the first to divulge!’ I said. ‘This 
reminds me of my brother-in-law, Colonel Domville, who was 
always quoting that detestable man Rochefoucauld, and making 
me smart under the lash of his odious but very true maxims. 
Do you know the one I allude to?” 

“Dear me, no! I never study unpleasant subjects; but 
quote it to me, if you can. I never could quote anything in ™) 
life unless I had the book before me,” she said, laughing. 
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* You should have lived awhile in the society of my brother-in. 
Jaw, he would have taught you to remember a few; this one is 
yery pointed, however: ‘ How can we expect that a friend should 
keep our secret, whilst we are convincing him that it is more than 
we can do ourselves ?’’’ 

‘‘ But for all that it is very pleasant to get rid of the load. I 
hate secrets, and, worse still,"secret people; they always seem to 
belong to the vampire tribe—they fascinate all your secrets out of 
you, and give you no confidence in return; you find yourself in 
their power before you know how greatly you have committed 
yourself. I dislike such people immensely; they make me nervous 
and uncomfortable. But here come the gentlemen at last !’’ she 
said, rising with alacrity, as if she had talked quite enough on such 
serious topics and was glad of a change. Colonel Stanhope took 
her place, saying— . 

“Well, Mary, how have you been getting on? How did 
Arthur behave ?”’ 

“ Awfully well!’’ I replied, laughing. 

‘You have discovered Master Arthur’s pet adverb, I see; he 
isnot a bad fellow ;. but ’’—and he lowered his tone as he spoke— 
“T put you on your guard against his mother.”’ 

“T am never likely to interfere with her,’’ I said, with surprise. 

“Tam not so sure of that. Arthur’s weak point is an easy 
susceptibility, with his mother’s will as a strong anchor whenever a 
breeze threatens to become dangerous and carry him out to sea too 
far. Take care, my little girl,’ he said, with a sudden earnest 
tenderness; “the world is before you, and we must see that no 
little hearts are broken at the outset;” then adding, in a lighter 
tone, “You must appoint me your father confessor—won’t 
you ?”’ 

“When there is anything to confess, 1 promise that you shall 
fill the post,’’ I replied, gratefully. 

“That is a good girl.” We were silent for some moments, 
when he exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, what a bore, I knew it was coming ; 
Crofton must have his rubber, and I am victimised accordingly ; 
and there is Arthur looking wistfully across in this direction, 
wondering why I don’t vacate in his favour; so I must go.’’ 

Amy was at the piano, playing a delicious tarantella by some 
modern composer, with Lord Delamaine in waiting to turn the 
leaves of her music. 

‘You sing, don’t you?” said Captain Crofton, coming up to 
me. ‘“‘T am awfully fond of singing.” 

“So am I—do you sing ?” 

“No; I wish to heaven I did; but I go regularly to the 
opera when I am in town. I am awfully fond of the opera—I was 
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only a night or two in London as I passed through, and I went to 
hear —— in Faust. It is the finest thing out, where she sings 
the duet, you know, and the scene before in the garden. Oh, it is 
awfully fine !”’ 

“ T have never seen the opera, but I know the music.’’ 

“Do you? Can you sing the jewel song—that one with the 
shake? I don’t know the Italian for it.”’ 

‘‘T know the one you mean, but it is hardly suitable for 
drawing-room. I think that you want the scenery and the jewels 
to give it effect and point. It is.so difficult to make people under. 
stand what you are in such ecstacies about unless they see the 
cause.” 

‘Never mind the scenery if you can sing the music; as the 
showman said to the little boy who asked which was Pharaoh and 
which was the host? ‘ You mustimagine the ’ost, ’cos the canvas 
isn’t large enough to contain ’em.’ So we must imagine the jewels 
and all the etcetera. Do come and sing it! Amy is just finished; 
we have the music, so you haven’t the ghost of an excuse. Here, 
Amy, get your score of Faust. Miss Prior is going to give us 
the jewel song, and you can accompany her.” 

“Oh, by George! that is awfully fine!’ he exclaimed, as I 
finished it, while Amy laughed in the midst of her thanks, 
saying 

“You have completely destroyed Arthur; he won't recover 
this for a week,’’ and indeed, when I looked at him I could not 
help laughing with Amy at the lackadaisical expression of his face. 

Notwithstanding the frequent repetition of the irritating adverb, 
to which I soon grew accustomed, there was something very agree- 
able and genuine about Captain Crofton. It was impossible not to 
like him, he possessed a freedom and charm of manner that refused 
to be kept at a distance; and I enjoyed my evening very much. 

As time passed on, andI became the object of his unvarying 
attention, I felt that it would require a very stout heart to remain 
insensible to his fascination. That he would ever have the power 
to supply Philip’s place I knew to be impossible; but Philip, since 
he had refused Colonel Stanhope’s invitation, was fast becoming a 
dream of which I despaired. It is at this point of aching vacuity 
that we so often wreck our lives by filling the void with any 
pleasing object that greets the fancy. So impatient are we then of 
suffering that we fling off pain with rebellious laughter, and defy 
our longings with hollow substitutes. 

It was thus I strove to stifle pain, and with success, for I took 
no heed of aught but the simple pleasure of living in the midst of 
everything that could enhance the delight of life, and make it one 
of pure physical enjoyment. 





_ Over the Hills and Far Away, 


“OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY,” 


(@Y J. B. MILLAIS. IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1876.) 


ScOTLAND, that generations breeds, 
Of heroes! soil of matchless deeds ! 
Scotland, the nurse of sturdy creeds ! 


Oh, rugged land of proud tradition, 
That foster’d many a mad ambition, 


Then saw it hurl’d to deep perdition ! 


Oh, land of dauntless patriots ! 
Oh, land whose ’scutcheon stain’d with blots, 
Yet blazes bright through chequer’d lots ! 


Oh, land of gory wild romance, 
Whose sons sprung up at every chance, 
To hurtle battle-axe and lance ! 


Oh, lovely land of crag and glen, 
That seemed a fair Gehenna when 
You drank the blood of martyr’d men! 


Here, by the poet-painter’s art, 
Behold a living, breathing chart, 
Of hill and dale, of thee a part. 


It is a heathery inland bay, 
Where circling mountains stretch away 


Unto the portals of the day. 


Where, on grey stones, the crowing grouse, 
Like revellers from a late carouse, 
The sleepy startled morn arouse. 


Where, by moist reed and mossy peat, 
The wild-duck hath his procreant seat ; 
The shy hare stamps his chilly feet. 
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Where oft is heard through mingled bristle, 
Of yielding rush and angry thistle, 
The snipe’s shrill shriek—the plover’s whistle, 


Where, while the smiling showeret fills 
The mouths of eager-drinking rills, 
God lays His bow upon the hills. 


This wild, that common footsteps shun, 
Will echo oft the sportsman’s gun, 
Beneath the fervid August sun. 


And oft, knee-deep in heather, he, 
From yonder mountain-top will see 
Land-maps of lovely mystery. 


Nor, seldom the sun, sinking slow, 
Linger to touch with golden glow 
The lonely cairn upon its brow. 
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THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
PART I.—NOVELIST. 


‘*SomMEBODY once said, ‘ Thank God we have a House of Lords ;’ 
Isay, ‘Thank God we have the Earl of Beaconsfield at the head 
of affairs.’ ’’—Such was the remark we overheard made by a member 
of that class which Mr. Bright styles “ the residuum,” on the 
day that it was announced to the world that Mr. Disraeli had been 
created a peer, and had left the arena of his life-long battles and 
triumphs, to take his seat in that “ hereditary and august chamber,” 
the grandeur and importance of which he has never failed to 
recognise. We were at once struck and charmed by the remark, 
because it seemed a powerful corroboration of the opinion we have 
always entertained, that notwithstanding the persistent and 
profligate efforts of the Radical press, combined with Radical 
politicians, ‘‘ Spargere ambiguas voces in vulgum,’’—that popular 
instinct, which lies deeper than mere education and which cannot 
long remain blinded, had pierced through sophistries and mislead. 
ing influences, and clearly recognised the man under whose 
guidance the destinies of the nation were safe. For our own part, 
while sharing in the pride which the whole country feels at the 
dignity which Mr. Disraeli’s Sovereign has conferred upon him, we 
cannot echo too heartily the observation of the artisan, “‘ Thank 
God that Lord Beaconsfield still remains at the head of affairs.’’ 
We cannot, as some of the Liberal press do-the wish, we fear, is 
father to the thought—look upon the fact of Mr. Disraeli becom- 
Ing a peer as the closing act and consummation of the drama ; for 
we are persuaded that much yet lies in the future that will add both 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s usefulness and renown; but at the same 
time we feel that what has happened is,so to speak, the placing of the 
top stone on one portion of the edifice of his fame, and that it is 
peculiarly seasonable moment in which to bring before the 
public some passages in a career perhaps the most marvellous, and 
certainly the most unique of the century. As probably every- 
body knows by this time, Mr. Disraeli (as he was then) became 
known to the public first of all as a brilliant novelist. His first 
_ uction, “ Vivian Grey,’’ though, as he himself intimates, 
_Written by a boy,’’ was devoured and talked about in fashionable 
circles, In one of his prefaces, Mr. Disraeli speaks in the most 
disparaging tones of ‘‘the first heir of his invention,” and 
actually declares that he used every effort to prevent its being 
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reprinted, This, we confess, has always astonished us; and with 
deference to the author, we think, that in spite of the affectations 
and exaggerations which seem to irritate him, “ Vivian Grey ” js 
a work of which any one might be proud, and the suppression of 
which would be a decided calamity. We have lately been re-read. 
ing it, and it is astonishing the combination of youthful vitality 
and ripe wisdom that it displays. There are touches of satire 
worthy of Thackeray, and philosophical comments which indicate a 
profounder knowledge of human nature than Thackeray ever 
attained to. We need scarcely allude to the many romances, at 
once sparkling and thoughtful, which followed “ Vivian Grey,” and 
which Mr. Disraeli made the vehicle of conveying his opinions upon 
politics and other questions to the public. So late as 1870 he was 
a novelist, for in that year appeared ‘‘ Lothair,’’ which we hold to 
be one of his most important, and certainly not the least masterly 
of his works. It is a pity that those persons who are so fond of 
echoing the stale cant about Mr. Disraeli’s political inconsistency, 
unscrupulousness, and all the rest of that dismal jargon, would 
have the candour and take the trouble to study him in his writings, 
and compare the portrait which they will there find with the 
original as exhibited in his realised career. It is, however, the 
fashion so much in certain quarters systematically to disparage and 
depreciate Mr. Disraeli that we suppose it is hopeless to expect 
from those who do so either, on the one hand, the ingenuousness of 
confessing themselves willing to have their eyes opened, and of 
doing tardy justice to a great reputation, or, on the other hand, of 
bringing themselves to the exertion of examining things with their 
own eyes instead of lazily depending upon the stupid hearsays 
which float around them. 

In a merely literary sense the novels of Mr. Disraeli must 
always maintain the highest reputation, and we have confidence 
that the verdict of posterity will not reverse this dictum. They 
fulfil all the conditions which go to constitute genuine works of art. 
Their plots have unity; their characters are vividly portrayed and 
subtilly discriminated ; they are filled with happy descriptions of 
scenery, they abound with wit, with humour, with tender sentiment, 
with true pathos, with those “snatched graces’’ which are almost 
‘* beyond the reach of art,’’ those magical touches of nature which 
‘‘ make the whole world ’kin,’’ and which are never revealed but 
to the insight of the true poet, whether he write in verse or in prose, 
whether his creations move in the drama or in the novel. by 
way of example, what finer natural touch could there be than that 
in “ Trancred ?”’—where two ancient retainers of Tancred’s English 
home are sitting together discussing the queer customs and food of 
that land of Palestine to which their young lord has brought them, 
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and one of them remarks with a sigh, “ Well, I do long for the family 
prayers and the home-brewed!” In “ Vivian Grey,”’ again, there is a 


tender little scene of genuine nature, where Cleveland’s children rush 


up to greet the sorrow-stricken hero of the Carabas conspiracy ; and in 
“Qontarini Fleming,” what can be prettier than the episode of the two 
gipsy girls making Contarini travel between them in their caravan t 
Mr. Disraeli has entitled this particular novel a ‘‘ a psychological 
romance,’ and mentions with very natural pride that Goethe and 
Heine were anxious to learn the name of its author. In all Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels there is this to be specially remarked—they are 
pervaded by the healthiest and most bracing of atmospheres. This 
isa characteristic which they share in common with Fielding, Sir 
Walter Scott, Thackeray, and the whole order of robust geniuses. 
Mr. Disraeli is the determined enemy of shams of every kind; he 
detests false sentiment, milk-and-water pathos, mock heroism, cant, 
flabby Lumanitarianism, goody-goody philanthropy (‘‘ the bray of 
Exeter Hall,” par example), cheap piety, and, in fine, every 
specious development of quackery, on the surface of which the 
divinely-gifted eye of genius discerns the ‘‘ trail of the serpent.’’ 
Even in what have been held by some critics as the vagaries 
and exaggerations of a flaming imagination there is a full-pulsed 
vitality, a healthy vigour that associates itself with the wanton 
gambols of a high-spirited coli in its field, or the beautiful unthink- 
ing madness of a generous schoolboy in the playground. The 
writing of the word “schoolboy ”’ recalls to our minds an exquisite 
passage in ‘‘ Coningsby,’’ which we will quote as illustrating that 


‘wide and finely-wrought sympathy which is one of the chief 


features of Mr. Disraeli’s mind, and without doubt the main 
secret of his power, not only asa novelist, but also as a public man. 
‘At school friendship is a passion. It entrances the being; it 
tears the soul. All loves of after-life can never bring its rapture 
or its wretchedness ; no bliss so absorbing, no pangs of jealousy or 
despair so crushing and so keen. What tenderness, and what 
devotion! illimitable confidence, infinite revolution of inmost 
thought! ecstatic present and romantic future! What bitter 
estrangements, and what melting reconciliations! What scenes 
of wild recrimination, agitating explanations, passionate corre- 
spondence! What insane sensitiveness, and what frantic sensi. 
bility! What earthquakes of the heart, and what whirl. 
winds of the soul, are confined in that simple phrase—a 
schoolboy’s friendship! “Tis some infinite recollection of those 
mystic passages of their young emotion that makes grey-haired 
men mourn over the memory of their schoolboy-days. It is a spell 
that can soften the acerbity of political warfare, and with its 


Witchery can call forth a sigh even amid the callous bustle of 
fashionable saloons.” 
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Another salient characteristic of Mr. Disraeli’s genius, looking 
at it, as weare now doing, from a purely literary point of view, is 
its amazing variety and versatility. In reviewing the long array of 
his romances one cannot help being struck with the number of 
paths which his footsteps have trodden, In ‘‘ Popanilla’’ we have 
a satire in the mannerof Swift; in “Ixion’’ a brilliant classical} 
burlesque; in “Contarini Fleming” a profound psychological 
study; in ‘‘ Venetia ’’ a story founded on certain passages in the 
lives of two of the most refined spirits of the age; in ‘ Coningsby,” 
“Sybil,” and “ Tancred ’’ what the author designates ‘a com. 
plete trilogy,” dealing in turn with the political, social and religious 
sentiment of the day; and again, in ‘‘ Henrietta Temple ” “a love 
story,’ than which there is probably nothing more graceful and 

rfect in the whole of English fiction. Lastly, at an age and at 
a period of his public life when, in all probability, a fresh. romance 
from the hand of the veteran novelist was about the farthest 
thing from the expectations of his countrymen, Mr. Disraeli pro. 
duces “ Lothair,’’ at once a genial satire on the British aristocracy 
and a masterly exposure of the practices of the Church of the 
Vatican. A well-known but fallen statesman has, as everybody 
knows, been occupying his retirement in the composition of 
theological pamphlets chiefly in the form of attacks on the Romish 
system. We candidly confess that we were quite unable to read 
any of these productions word for word ; for the arguments are so 
terribly spun out, the style is so melancholy, and the author's 
habitual method of dividing his theme into, God knows! how many 
divisions and sub-divisicns, so uncomfortably reminded us of those - 
long-tailed Presbyterian discourses with which the Sabbaths of our 
childhood were blasted, that we were forced to wrench out the pith 
of the essays with the utmost despatch possible, and let the letter 
shift for itself as best it might. Of this, at least, we feel convinced, 
that an epigram or a sacerdotal portrait in ‘‘ Lothair’’ has done 
more to shake the arrogant and vaunting church of St. Peter than 
all the laboured and woe-begone ‘‘ Vatican Decrees’’ that have 
ever been printed. There was one thing in ‘‘ Lothair”’ which 
attracted universal attention—that is to say, on the part of those 
who had either the curiosity or the wisdom to read the book. This 
was the incomparable and amusing portrait of “‘ the Professor ;’’ 
that excessively clever young man, who yet, ‘‘ with overweening 
vanity,” professed to represent “. himself the opinions of “ venerable 
Oxford.”” Most people identified this picture with Professor 
Goldwin Smith, a gentleman who at one time “ professed”’ 
political economy in the University of Oxford, but who has siace 
crossed the broad Atlantic to find a wider field for his talents in one 
of the colleges of the New World. We are not ourselves personally 
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acquainted with Mr.- Smith, we only know him through his 
_ marvellously clever essays in Macmillan’s and other magazines of 
the day, and by his photograph, which at one time used to flourish 
in some of the shop windows, and which gave us the idea of 
a face shrouded in a kind of solemn blackness, as if the abstruse 
‘nature of the gentleman’s studies had cast a permanent shadow over 
his features. It is a curious fact, however, that Mr. Smith himself 
put the cap on—which is commonly taken as the sign that it fits— 
and betrayed his agony in a somewhat hysterical letter, which con- 
tained some rambling plaints concerning “ cowards’’ and ‘‘ stingless 
insults,”. Assuming then, on the showing of the original himself, 
that the portrait in question was meant for Mr. Goldwin Smith, we 
are bound to say that it was as deserved as it was masterly. 
Before he left this country Mr. Smith was in the habit of tramping 
about the provinces and delivering what he thought were lectures 
on politics to simple-minded audiences, in which he took eccasion 
to make systematic and scurrilous attacks on the present Prime 
Minister, one of which, we believe, once drew from Mr. Disraeli the 
contemptuous allusion in the House of Commons, to “‘ that rampant 
orator and itinerant lecturer.” For ourselves, we were immensely 
delighted when we contemplated that speaking likeness of ‘the 
Professor,’’ for we were of opinion that surely the time had arrived 
when some wholesome castigation should be administered to an 
academic quack, who, on the strength of some nebulous ideas 
- gonnected with “ the dismal science,’’ and some dry papers ina 
heavy periodical, went out of his way to annoy a great statesman 
and man of genius by throwing dirt on his garments. We are 
> happy to think that if Mr. Smith’s physical loins did not taste suffi- 
ciently of the salutary birch when he was at school, there has been 
some compensation in the strokes which hismental oneshave received 
in later life. But enough of Mr. Smith. Scarcely less important 
and interesting than “ Lothair”’ itself was the preface appended 
to it. Mr. Disraeli has done good service in setting his face against 
and persistently ridiculing the theories of those conceited 
philosophers who have iately founded the two schools which are 
generally known as the “ Rationalistic’”’ and the ‘‘ Materialistic,’’ 
and which, respectively, are looked upon by many as some new 
gospel or illumination that is to extinguish all mystery, and to 
account once for all for everything relatiug to ‘‘ the heavy and the 
Weary weight of all this unintelligible world.” The following 
earnest and admirable reflections occur in the preface: ‘ It cannot 
be denied that the aspect of the world and this country, to those 
who have faith in the spiritual nature of man, is at this time dark 
and distressful. They listen to doubts, and even denials of an 
active Providence ; what is styled Materialism is in the ascendant, 
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To those who believe that an atheistical society, though it may be 
polished and amiable, involves the seeds of anarchy, the prospect is 
full of gloom. Man brings to the study of the oracles more learn. 
ing and more criticism than of yore; and it is well that it should 
be so. The documents will yet bear a greater amount both of 
erudition and examination than they have received ; but the Worl 
of God is eternal, and will survive the spheres. Scientific, like 
spiritual truth, has ever from the beginning been descending from 
Heaven to man. We may analyse the sun, and penetrate the stars, 
but man is conscious that he is made in God’s own image, and in 
his perplexity he will ever appeal to ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.’’’ We have been vastly amused, though at the same time 
filled with an infinite pity, at observing that whenever Mr. Disraeli 
has had occasion to touch upon religious subjects, or to put forward 
a defence for the National Church which he so much loves, that 
motley tribe of sceptics, who either affect to, or really look upon 
him as a kind of Mephistopheles, or even the devil himself, in a suit 
of sables, at once scream out at the top of their voices, ‘‘ Behold 
how he peses /”” This cry of “ posing,”’ whenever their enemy 
reveals himself in a character which they cannot understand, is the 
convenient way in which ' these generous wiseacres sever the 
Gordian knot. On the other hand, the late leader of Her Majesty's 
Opposition gets credit carte blanche for ‘‘ intense conscientious. 
ness,’’ “ profound piety,’* and al] the rest of it. How it illustrates 
the ways of man! Given a solemn face and a serious manner, with 
the faculty of saying ‘‘the thing’”’ about ‘‘ the good Book,’ or 
** the old, old story,” at the opening of a “‘ mechanics’ institute,” and 
the halo of saints wreathes your head at once; while, conceal the 
most radiant and transcendent truths under an aspect of mockery, 
and, save by the true seer and thinker, you are consigned to the 
limbo of mimics and persifleurs. We recollect that Mr. Disraeli 
also dealt a heavy blow at the particular schools we have referred 
to in the course of a powerful speech on the Irish Education Bill 
of 1873. ‘This is an age,’’ he declared, ‘‘in which young men 
prattle of protoplasm, and young ladies, in gilded saloons, talk 
‘unconscious atheism.” That predominant faith in “ the spiritual 
nature of man,” indeed, consistently pervades and animates the 
Prime Minister’s writings and speeches, and on questions of religious 
speculation and thought he is as much the sworn antagonist of the 
schools of Mr. John Stuart Mill and Professor Tyndal, with theit 
confused and presumptuous jabber about the Benthamite nonsense 
of ‘* greatest happiness of the greatest number,”’ ‘‘ brain secretes 
thought as liver secretes bile,’ “ nature abhors a vacuum,’’ “ the 
greater contains the less,” “potencies in atoms,” and the rest of 
the childish formule, as in politics he is of “ the economist,” and 
sé the professor.’’ 
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With respect to Mr. Disraeli in his character of a novelist, 
there are just two other points to which we desire to call attention 
before bringing this paper to a close ; one is the surpassing loveliness 


of the female creations in his books ; the other is, his power, when 


he chooses, of poetic word-painting. Mr. Disraeli has presented us 
with a gallery of women who for spiritual beauty and general 
artistic grace, are to our mind, only eclipsed by the transcendent 
heroines of Shakespeare. They are all females of the most perfect 
preeding—true natural aristocrats, though they may not always 

to be social ones. Edith Millbank, in “ Coningsby, ”’ 
is the daughter of a rich Manchester merchant, a ‘‘ self-made ’’ 

is, yet nothing can be more truly patrician than her manners 
and conduct. Had Mr. Disraeli made his women mere picturesque 
abstractions we could not love them as we do, for we do not become 
enamoured of statues, however beautifully they be moulded, we only 
exceedingly admire them. But all Mr. Disraeli’s heroines are human 
and natural to the backbone; their pulses bubble and their cheeks 
glow with youthful health ; their flesh is warm and soft with 
natural vigour ; their pure bosoms heave with lovely emotion ; 
their tender eyes fill with ‘tears at the sight or tale of suffering ; 
their laughter rings out joyous and strong; they are exuberant 
with high spirits and fun and all kinds of enchanting innocent 
follies. Like Shakespeare’s divine women, Mr. Disraeli’s are never 
common-place or insipid, yet are they never pedants or blue-stock. 
ings, or eccentricities. They all have hearts ; and the poetry cf 
Mr. Disraeli’s own nature seems to be subtilly diffused through their 
being, although he does not need to make any of them scribble 


~verses. No matter how humble her station may be, the heroine of 


Mr. Disraeli’s romance is a lady ; and if she happens to be perched 
on the extreme altitude of the social fabric she is not more. This 
we take to be the highest tribute that can be paid to Mr. Disraeli’s 
deep and accurate reading of female humanity. A bungling artist, 
in trying to represent a lady in the form of arustic maiden would 
have drawn an apish waiting-woman caricaturing the manners of 
“high life ;” in depicting a duchess he would have given us a 
haughty exclusive, entirely absorbed in “ the sustained splendour of 
her stately life.’’ Not such are Sybil or “the Duchess” in ‘Lothair.”’ 
One of our greatest favourites is, May Dacre in the “ Young 
Duke.” She is the very ideal of an English patrician maid—lofty 
without being haughty, affectionate and gracious without being 
gushing, superb in her pure and ancient blood, and her rich heart, 
which together give a betwitching grace to her form and a name- 
less refinement to her spirit. We have already alluded to, Edith 
bank. Then how winningly is Henrietta Temple with her 


wiless Juliet-like passion for Ferdinand, which she pours forth 
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in those incomparable letters, ending one with what we have always 
thought a magical touch of tenderness ; ‘‘ May Heaven bless my Fer. 
dinand! And now I am going to pray for him.” Who does not 
love the child Venetia, who is as sweet and perfect on paper as one of 
Sir Joshua’s cherubs is on canvas, and who developes afterwards into 
the tried and loving lady over whose unhappy vicissitudes we weep ? 
In his latest novel the ancient cunning of Mr. Disraeli’s right hand 
has not forsaken him. We have there three exquisite female crea. 
tions—the heroic Theodora, the enthusiastic and religious Miss 
Arundel, and the noble Corisande. We once lately had the priyi. 
lege of meeting one of those excessively vigilant and particular 
Mammas who are not certainly conspicuous by their absence in the 
presentage of varied phenomena, and she informed us that “Lothair ” 
was a forbidden book in her family circle. On inquiring the 
reason of so astonishing. a veto, this rigid moralist replied that 
she had been warned (we fancy by some “ unco’-righteous ” 
minister ; for the lady cultivated the cassock) that ihe beau. 
tiful friendship of Theodora and Lothair was—“ well, you know, 
not quite the thing—hardly proper, in fact, for girls to read about.” 
And thus it was, that owing to the supernatural purity of this 
virtuous lady, or of her long-eared clerical adviser, the daughiers 
were debarred from becoming acquainted with the high and healthy 
influence which an heroic matron may exercise over the soul and 
the actions of an ingenuous youth who, however, is without a 
motive in life. Alas,alas! for the budding maidens of Britain if 
the general quality of their “‘ pastors and masters”’ is of this type. 
In place of being introduced to forms of female excellence like 
Theodora, who can give her life in the cause of Italian indepen- 
dence ; or like Miss Arundel, who thinks nothing of a man “ unless 
he can draw his sword for Christ ;”’ or like the high-minded Cori- 
sande, who loves so deeply, and yet so self-respectfully,—they are 
encouraged 1o pore over the outrageous imbecilities of the author 
of “My Mother and I,’’ or the self-conscious heroines of Mrs. 
Oliphant; or to devour authoresses whose vapid and gushing 
women are given to falling down in adoration before the first man 
they meet, and to “ wailing their monstrous melodies ’’ of love to the 
moon instead of going to bed like rational beings ; or, at the best, 
are bidden to admire and adore the conventional and terribly rea- 
sonable girl which Anthony Trollope is so fond of depicting. We 
once heard that the late Bishop Wilberforce had expressed the 
opinion that ‘* Vanity Fair’’ was a book which every girl ought to 
read,—a circumstance which is in rather curious contrast to the 
behaviour of an esteemed female relative of our own, who forbade 
her niece to read Mr. Thackeray’s admirable work, ‘‘ because it 
gave such an unamiable picture of life.” Notwithstanding the 
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difference of opinion that we run the risk of encountering from our 
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worthy relative, we venture to say, with regard to Mr. Disraeli’s 


fictions, what Samuel Wilberforce said about “ Vanity Fair,”— 


they are books which every young lady ought to read—every young 


: lady, that is to say, who has been born with a taste for imaginative 


literature, and wishes to gratify it. Mr. Disraeli, we have said, 
possesses amongst other qualities of a great writer, the power of 
deseriptive word-painting. As an illustration of this, we quote the 
elebrated description of the Tenebra in ‘‘ Lothair,” which always 


reminds us a little of De Quincey, that mighty master of English | | 


prose-poetry :-—“ Manifold art had combined to create this exquisite 
temple, and to guide all its administrations. But to-night it was 
not the radiant altar and the splendour of stately priests, the pro- 
cessions and the incense, the divine choir, and the celestial 
harmonies resounding and lingering in arched roofs that attracted 
many a neighbour. The altar was desolate, the choir was dumb ; 4 
and while the services proceeded in hushed tones of subdued 
sorrow, and sometimes even of suppressed anguish, gradually, with 


each psalm and canticle, a light of the altar was extinguished, till 4 | 


at length the Miserere was muttered, and all became darkness. A 
sound as of a distant. and rising wind was heard, and a crash, as it 


were, the fall of trees in a storm. The earth is covered with dark. 


ness, and the veil of the temple isrent. But just at this moment | | 
of extreme woe, when everything is symbolical of the confusion and \ 
despair of the Church at the loss of her expiring Lord, a priest 


brings forth a concealed light of silvery flame from a corner of the 
altar. This is the Light of the World, and announces the resurrec- 


tion, and then all rise and depart in silence.” 


Before leaving ‘“ Lothair,” and with it the contemplation of 
Mr. Disraeli as a novelist, we must quote a remarkable passage in 
&recent number of the “‘ Edinburgh Review ;’”’ the more remark- 
able because the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ’’ is the recognised organ of 
the Whig party, and can, therefore, scarcely be suspected of any 
overpowering partiality for the right honourable gentleman :— 
“People read ‘ Lothair,’ and amused themselves by identifying 
its heroines and heroes with this member of society or that; and 
itis no offence to Mr. Disraeli to say that some of the absurdities 
of his books are better remembered now than its. notes of warning, 
either about Vatican politics or international societies. But sub- 
Sequent passages have shewn that these passages were prophetic. 
Mr. Disraeli showed us, with wonderful skill and appreciation, the 
Personal piety and the political obliquity of a party which assumes 
to be the only possessor of truth, the only bulwark against errors 
mM faith, against communism, infidelity, and general disorder, 
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against the absence of order, and that general spiritual chaos wh; 
Pius IX. discerns in the world.” — 
In our next paper we propose to turn to the career of Mr 
Disraeli as a politician, tracing that career from the time that he 
first held a seat in the House of Commons, up to the day when he 
was translated to the House of Lords by the title of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 
M. §, 








THE MODERN STOIC. 


Know I remorse? If ’tis to dread the day, 
Beneath whose glare the conscience cannot hide, 
To hate the sleepless visions of the night, 
When mocking demons futile prayer deride, 
I know remorse ! 


Do I know misery? If to be alone 
Without one friend to offer sympathy ; 
Credit and money, hope and honour gone, 
While good men on the other side ‘‘ pass by,” 
Yes ; I know misery ! 


Do I know agony? As much as breaks the will, 
And turns a man into a child again, 

To idly fret, and ceaseless battle still, 
To ears all reckless of another’s pain ; 

Yes, I know agony! 


What is my secret? Why, with smiling face, 
I bear such trouble as would most unman ! 
Is it religion gives me so much grace, 
Or knowledge that this life is but a span 
Not just exactly ! : 
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It is, Jam @ man, and won’t bemoan 
The sorrow which make vulgar natures cry. 
’Tis true these grievances were not mine own ; 
Still, heroes should not idly moan, but die. 
At least, I think so! 


Yet as I sip my wine, I sigh for Joe, 

I know that it was hard on brother Bill, 
That Uncle Tom had his full share of woe ; 

But each was wantiny in the “ power of Will.” 
As I oft mentioned ! 


“Hush, hang you! husb, indeed! oh, get away ! 
I've got a bit of coal-dust in my eye ! 
Send for a Doctor !’’ “ Bear it,’’ do you say ? 


‘* Martyrs alone could know such agony, 
And couldn’t bear it !”’ , 


Finish his dinner first? Oh, my eye, my eye! 
Dally with wine-glass, knife or fork, or spoon, 
Brute beast, who cares not if I live or die! 
And won't be here before the afternoon ? 
Oh, let me howl! 


J, T. W. B. 
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By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” etc, 





CHAPTER VII. 
“NOT IN OUR SET.” 


“WELL, Cecy, you are become quite a fashionable young lady,” 
said Uncle Oliver, on the evening appointed for Mrs. Adare’s ball, 
to which at the eleventh hour, and judging by his hilarious humour 
moved solely by some secret reason of his own, he had suddenly 
volunteered to chaperone his grandniece. ‘ Mind, however, if I see 
you attired in any Mab-artifice I shall send you straight home. No 
nonsense, Miss—run off nowjand dress; you have just an hour. I 
shall go and return early, mind that. I expect my friend, Lindores, 
here on business directly, so make yourself scarce, and be punctual.” 

Cecy departed. An hour—abundant time surely, but this 
night she must be particular. She was so glad she had such a 
pretty new dress, pretty enough to suit the difficult taste of Mrs, 
Macnamara’s old maid, who had lived long enough to have great 
experience in what ladies’ costumes ought to be, and quite fit for 
the Queen’s own drawing-room, this functionary finally pronounced 
Miss De Burgh, as she sent her down stairs to submit her toilette 
to the criticism of grandmamma and Uncle Oliver. No; Uncle 
Oliver was not in the sitting-room ; and there stood by the mantel- 
piece a gentleman—Mr. Lindores. 

Was not business over yet? Perhaps it would interfere with 
the ball—terrible!—and Cecy paused within the threshold, her 
poor little pulses nearly stopping their beat at the idea. The 
gentleman turned, and held out his hand— 

"How do you do, Miss De Burgh ?—Are you quite ready for 
the ball ?”’ 

se YVes.”’ 

Her spirits rose again, and she smiled, and her colour deepened 
making her look still prettier. 

‘Have you been going out much since we met at Lady 
Kemp’s ?’”’ he went on in his quiet, indifferent tone. 

“T have been at two or three parties since. Ah, here is Uncle 
Oliver.—I was ready jivs/, uncle.”’ 

“For a wonder. And you, Lindores 2” 
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** Are you going to the ball ?’”’ asked Cecy, only now observing 
that the business visitor was in evening dress. 

“Yes. Will you give me a dance?” 

“T thought you scarcely ever danced.” 

“Never with tired partners ; but you cannot be tired yet, and 
you look more amiable (forgive me) than when last I solicited the 
honour.” 

“No; it was Uncle Oliver did that,’’ she returned pettishly. 
“Tam engaged for two dances, I don’t know when they come in 
or what they are, except that they are fast ’’(she continued hesita- 
tingly, mindful not alone of her promise of two to Fred, but of 
that young gentleman’s avowed opinion of Mr. Lindores, ‘ a cad’ he 
had called him—yes—cad was the word). “Will a quadrille do?” 

“ A quadrille ? anything you please. The carriage is at the door, 
I believe !’’ 

“Cab, you mean,” she corrected, laughingly. A carriage it 
was, however, and a very luxurious one. 

‘“‘T asked Lindores to bring his carriage, like a good-natured 
fellow, and save us acab,’’ explained Uncle Oliver, mildly. ‘‘ Step 
in, Cecy ; very comfortable exchange—is it not ?—from our usual 
evening mode of locomotion.” 

Cecy made no reply. She did not dare confess she would have 
preferred the most jolting, shabby, wncomfortable cabin town, and 
silent and cold she took her place. Mr. Lindores sat opposite. In 
the glimpse the lamps afforded of her face, he caught its expression, 
and divined partly the cause thereof. 

‘T only feel honoured by your acceptance of a seat I should 
not have dreamt of offering,’’ he said, stiffly. 

“Oh, you are very kind!’ equally stiffly. Then feeling she 
was ungracious. ‘‘ We ought to thank you for acting the fairy 
godmother, and transforming our cab into a coach.’’ And she 
half smiled, wishing mentally all the time she were a hundred 
miles away from the said coach. She availed herself rather hastily 
of her uncle’s assistance as she descended from the hated equipage, 
and clung to him pertinaciously in traversing the crowded vestibule 
leading to the ball-room. When it was reached she raised her eyes, 
and only breathed freely on finding the friend invisible. 

The presentation to Mrs. Adare over, she glanced round, hoping 
to behold Fred, but it was too early for his fashionship to put in an 
appearance ; and whilst she wondered when he would come the 
band. commenced clashing, and a partner was introduced to her. 
She hardly heard his name, but did not care; that it was not Mr. 
Lindores she was glad, not Fred, she regretted. At last the wished- 
for voice struck its greeting on her ear; and she could scarcely 
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restrain an exclamation of joy. It spoke in her eyes, however, and 
pleased Mr. Frederic Macnamara mightily. 

** How late you are, Fred !”’ 

“Late? Why, I shouldn’t have been here for hours to come, 
only I knew my primitive rura! relations would be early. Now, 
what about my dance? Have you no programme? Verily, Uncle 
Oliver is a chaperon—come, here are any amount,’’ as lie led her 
up to a table in a nook adjoining the ball-room. ‘‘ Now, book me— 
or, stay, I shall inscribe myself—waltz, of course—number one; 
number two somewhere farther down.’’ 

‘** Not too far ; uncle said we must leave early.”’ 

‘* Never mind uncle! I swear you shan’t, Mazurka number 
two, that’s settled. The waltz won’t begin yet, so let us talk, 
Epitomise for my benefit all you have been doing, saying, thinking, 
since last we two parted ; and in return I'll enlarge your mind as 
to my doings, etc. By-the-bye, an ice would help us to beguile the 
time ; for, do you know, I have got the most horrid news to impart 
to you, Cecy. At least, it is horrid to me—perhaps you won't 
care.” 

“What is it?’ murmured Cecy, feeling as though a bar’ of 
ice had suddenly fallen on her. 

‘‘Tam going away from Ireland,’’ replied Fred slowly, and 
angrily. 

‘* Going—when—where?’’ And as Cecy faltered out the 
words Uncle Oliver passed where she stood, and she could not help 
fancying a gleam of unwonted satisfaction illuminated his coun- 
tenance. 

‘*The ‘when,’ is terribly soon—next week, perhaps; the 
‘where,’ is Russia. My kind family have succeeded in procut- 
ing me an attachéship in Lord Ecclefield’s Embassy to St Peters- 
burgh,’’ said Fred, with deep‘ingratitude in his voice. ‘‘ It is an 
awful bore, the start coming just in the middle of the season, too! 
Any other season I shouldn’t have minded it; but now,” and he 
broke off with an emphasis and abruptness, that involuntarily called 
up a brighter rose to Cecy’s cheek. 

** Yes, it’s an awful bore!’? repeated Mr. Macnamara. ‘‘ But 
some people are born unlucky; I was, and it is useless.contesting 
fate. Let us think of something else. To begin—I must congratu- 
late you on your improved toilette. You look absolument joh ce 
soir, as Mab would say. Have you come across her majesty 
yet 2?” 

‘No; is she arrived?” returned Cecy, abstractedly. She 
could not keep pace with Fred’s effervescence, and evanescence of 
spirits. | 
“ Arrived, and knee.deep in flirtations already,” he laughed. 
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“Look, here she comes; the very impersonation of Bret Harte’s 
heroine— me 
“ tat twenty, complexion fair, 

Rich, good-looking, and debonnair.” 


Perhaps I might omit the ‘rich ;’ but she is, at any rate, on the 
look-out for riches, next best thing, of course—clever Mab !’’ 

Cecile laughed a little also, a good deal, struck at the same 
time by Miss Power’s appearance. Waxlight was truly Mabel’s 
day, it showed her off to perfection ; her neck pure, snowy as marble, 
rose out of her pale-green corsage like a lily from its foliage. 


Drooping tendrils of the same verdant hue twined amidst her | 


shining tresses. Her eyes sparkled; art lent its aid where nature 
was niggardly, crimsoning the full lips and darkening the light 
brows. Her arms—models for proportion, mould, and whiteness— 
glittered with bands of gold. A circlet of the same enclosed her 
throat, completing a toilette whose undulating wreaths of green and 
gold combined to bring forth in special lustre the waxy fairness of the 
wearer. She nodded en passant to Fred, but ignored Cecile’s 
proximity, it being a strict article in her code of etiquette to see 
nobody in a ball-room beyond a partner present, or possible. . 

‘You never will learn the way of the world, Cecy,’’ commented 
Fred, quite amused. ‘‘ Nor understand there are moments when it 
is legitimate to cut one’s nearest and dearest. Be consoled; our 
waltz is striking up—Avongons.”’ 

“Did Frances and Lily come with you ?’’ she asked presently. 

‘*T believe we all came, as you express it, under the same cover. 
If your visual organs were penetrating enough, you might, beyond 
yonder crowd, behold Fan discoursing -isms and -ologies with young 
Mandeverer, who was plucked last term, and never hopes to take 
out his degree. Here we are opposite the happy pair. Observe 
the male victim’s physiognomy ; he has precisely the look of a man 
swallowing a pill !’’ 

“I wonder Fan talks to him.’’ 

‘‘T introduced them. She does not know anything about him, 
and I told her he was immensely clever, but so modest that he 
endeavoured to conceal his profundity under a show of simplicity ; 
80 there she is digging away for the precious metal that does not 
exist. I like absurdities. ‘These ‘blue’ girls in acquiring our 
faculties frequently lose their own. Now, perception is a strong 
point naturally in women; but Fan has not a scrap. She believes 
that fellow is clever, with dunce as plainly written on his forehead 
as if the foolscap were round it already.”’ 

‘Where is Lily ?” 

“ Behold her in the dizzy mazes of the dance, gyrating at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. Lily is in her element hut don’t accost 
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her. She is even more oblivious than Mab of her relations in 
public places. Hush! the music ceases, muscular action is 
suspended, partnership dissolved, and for a short time I must restore 
you to your ancient chaperon—must [?”’ 

Yes, the must was sad but inevitable. Uncle Oliver, the very 
embodiment of vigilance, stood in too close proximity to be escaped, 
and beside him stood a friend, seemingly of the Colonel Hughes 
type. Cecy hated his friends, but that did not matter; she had to 
undergo the unwelcome introduction, and consequent mild exercise 
framed on the precept, “It is the pace that kills.” Then there 
was Mr. Lindores’ quadrille, during which penitential performance 
she had the satisfaction of feeling herself the object of unmitigated 
horror and contempt from Fred, who leant gloomily against an 
adjacent doorway, and the instant the quadrille ended drew her off 
unceremoniously, muttering— 

““How could you be so silly as to dance with that creature, 
Cecy ?” 

**I could not help it. What will you say when I tell you we 
came here in his carriage ?”’ 

“Cut him in future, as Ido. Did you note the frigid bow I 
gave him? He isnot in our set !’’ quoth Fred, loftily. 

‘* How is it he comes here ?”’ 

* Money—viola tout. He is one of les nouveaux riches, and has 
the superintendence of some respectable properties, owrs amongst 
the number. He is disgustingly well off, I assure you. By-the- 
bye, he has bought-your old place—hasn’t he ?” 

** Yes.”’ Cecile’s eyes flashed, then her feelings subsided into 
asigh. ‘ Uncle Oliver seems to like him very much,” she added, 
ashamed of her angry resentment. 

Fred laughed. 

“Uncle Oliver likes only people whom everybody else dislikes— 
that is his special idiosyncracy. J hate’ Lindores, and I think you 
should also, considering the fellow stands in your brother’ s rightful 
shoes. The idea of his asking you to dance! I positively can 
pursue the subject with patience nolonger. Come to Frances ; she 
wants to speak to you.”’ 

“‘ How are you getting on, Cecy ?’’ inquired Miss Macnamara. 
“Ts it not wretched amusement? ‘Now, confess my matinte was 
far more rational.’’ 

“The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, Miss 
De Burgh,”’ interposed Fred. 

“T am horribly illiterate you know, Fan, and——”’ 

‘There, don’t go on; you are like the rest of the world, I fear,” 
mourned Frances, solemnly, as Lily, in a cloud of diaphanous 
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ies floated by, and Uncle Oliver came elbowing his way 
through the whirlers. 

*‘ Half-past one Cecy. Won't wait another minute.” 

‘‘ Half-past one! Why, the evening is only just beginning, 
and she has had no supper yet. Whoever heard of leaving a ball 
without feeding ?’’ objected Fred. 

“Don’t care. Plenty of refreshment going all night, and J 
have had supper. Three hours pirouetting ought to suffice, even a 


modern grandniece of the period.” 
There was no help for it, despite Fred’s accusation of a breach 
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of promise, regarding the far-down mazurka—despite even Fan’s 


entreaties, —Cecy had toobey. Fred escorted her faithfully down- 
stairs, whispering vows of deadly vengeance should Mr. Lindores or 
his carriage be in presumptuous waiting to convey her home. But 
neither was visible this time ; so, in happy exchange, Cecy—pretty 
dress and all—was huddled into the first dirty cab Uncle Oliver 
could hail: sic transit gloria mundi. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘COME, LET US BE MERRY TO-NIGHT,”’ 


“T pon’t know how it is, Cecy, but the saying Good-bye to 
you feels twice as bad as parting from all the rest. 1 wish I 
hadn’t to go to-morrow—I hate the idea of Russia—I am sure the 
climate will kill me. However, that matters little—nobody cares for 
younger brothers ; they must accept and be thankful for the crumbs, 
the dregs of independence, whilst the eldest born is lapped in 
luxury. Primogeniture is a horrible law. Now, if I were a French- 
man I should be entitled to a good slice off Derrycarne—four or five 
hundred a year, at any rate, and poor Percy who has grown tired 
ofthe navy and is always threatening to leave it, would be able to 
do what he liked also.” 

‘* But if that were law, wouldn’t Derrycarne be very small ?”’ 
ventured Cecy... There would have been your uncles ?’’ 

“Hang my uncies! you are growing as cold and calculating 
as Fan, who told me last night I ought-to be thankful for the chance 
of being frozen to death, or having my hair ruined by the plica 
polonica,”’ 

“I don’t know what that is.’”’ 

“It is a horrid disease, very painful and unbecoming, every 
Separate hair swells and expands to the thickness of your finger. 

acy me returning some years hence, my head apparently crowned 
with tubers in a high state of vegetation !"’ 
“Oh,” and Cecy absolutely shuddered at the hideous possibility 
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of Fred’s waving chevalure being transformed into a garden of 
roots. 

“ And there’s the Patrick’s ball,’’ went on Mr. Macnamara, 
piteously. ‘I’m losing it, too, and yet you'll go and forget me. [| 
thought you had a softer nature, Cecy.”’ 

Poor Cecy! Was she likely to forget him whose society had 
formed the very sunshine of her life lately, whose every word, every 
look lay treasured within her very heart? She was silent through 
fear of saying too much. 

**You seem quite indifferent, Cecy; and 1 care so much for 
you.” 

**Oh, Fred, I care—you know I do.’”’ She fairly broke down. 
Mr. Macnamara was mollified. 

‘¢ There, don’t cry, child! I believe you, and it will be a comfort 
to me, when far away, to feel there is one who will sometimes cast 
a thought to the poor exile. But, Cecy, I want something more, 
Could you promise to care for me—to be constant to me through 
possible years of separation ?” 

Fred’s voice sounded awfully tender, and he genuinely felt so at 
the moment. He became impatient at Cecy’s start, hesitation, and 
dead silence. Poor child; her heart was suddenly conscious of 
reciprocating Fred’s avowed sentiments, and with this consciousness 
rose another, the consequent disapproval and anger of her grand- 
mother and Uncle Oliver-—especially Uncle Oliver. She remem. 
bered his look of pleasure at the ball when, en passant, some words 
of Fred’s bad news must have reached his ears. 

“ Cecy, I know what keeps you silent,’’ urged Fred, mournfully. 
“ Fear of that bothering old pair, grandmamma and granduncle ; I 
am quite aware they dislike me. They have only just one little crime 
to lay to my charge, and that is that Iam a younger brother. 
Now, if Crofton, who is a chronic invalid, were to propose to you, 
they would be perfectly enchanted !’’ 

“‘Oh, no,”’ interrupted Cecy, with a dread recollection of the 
one half-hour she had spent in Crofton’s society. 

**T tell you they would,’’ persisted Fred ; “and that is why, if 
you care for me at all (which I almost doubt), our engagement 
must be a private, secret one. I’m heir presumptive, at any rate; 
and perhaps some day, in the dim future, your amiable guardians 
will be glad to acknowledge me. Cecy, will you give me the 
promise I ask? I shall go away miserable if you refuse.” 

“What am I to promise ?”’ she faltered. 

‘‘ That you will be true to me till I’come home again. There, 
you are my good little Cecy ; how happy I will be, knowing you 
care even a wee, wee bit for me! MHeigho! here comes Lily. 
Wait till you hear the insufferable amou nt of nonsense the small 
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doll will enunciate, the platitudes she will rehearse for my benefit, 
—Hullo, Lily, are not you sorry to lose your only available brother, 
for going out ¢” 

‘Of course, very,’”’ responded Lily, absently, her mind being 
at the moment distracted, evolving the trying question whether she 
could conscientiously give young Dacre of the Greys, four dances 
at the next ball. ‘‘ But then, Fred, one should do one’s duty and 
k eep up.” 

‘Delightful sentiment and logic! It is pleasant to belong to 
g really affectionate family,’’ sneered Fred. “I shall depart 
perfectly steeped in essence of regret. Fan, too, is I believe come. 

ing a farewell ode in my honour.” 

“Oh, that is to me a surprise! She will be quite disappointed 
that you know it.”’ 

‘‘Confound her surprise and disappointment! what good will 
accrue to me from a maudlin set of verses, whose rhyming cost 
more thought than their subject ?’’ retorted Fred, as Frances entered 
and had the gas lit. 

“Fred, dear,’’ she began, in the pompous, superior tone F'red 
hated. ‘‘Don’t look so depressed; it is not right, and makes 
mamma really unhappy. This is our last evening, and——”’ 

“You need not remind me of that. Are not all my cousins, to 
the remotest degree, invited to celebrate the auspicious event ?’’, 

‘No; only your two favourites—Cecy and Mab.”’ 

‘* Pray, don’t class them together,’’ cried Fred hastily. ‘They 
are opposite poles—queen Mab is . 

‘What !’’ demanded her majesty’s self, sailing in all her 
evening glory into the room and glancing suspiciously round the 
group. ‘‘ Pray finish you sentence, Master Fred; what is queen 
Mab made of—made of?’ She affected a playful accent, but her 
eyes gleamed angrily. 

‘* Well, if not of every creature’s best, at least of Rimmel and 
Rachel’s best,’”? answered Fred, tormentingly. ‘‘ I am in a morose 
mood to-night, Mab; so beware.’’ 

“A perfect brute, indeed !’’ said Mab. “I’msorry I came.” 

‘There, don’t, pout; a good woman you are, and there’s 
plenty of you.” 

Mab relented, and sat beside Fred, smiling and talking till tea, 
after which Frances solemnly produced the song she had specially 
written for the occasion. 

‘‘T have set it to an easy air,’’ she announced, placing herself 
at the piano; so that all can join. I shall read it over first,” and 

she unfolded her paper. 

The very beginning line woke Fred’s indignation. ‘ Come, let 
us be merry to-night.” He had expected a small epic immortalis- 
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ing his worth, bewailing his approaching absence, and lo! instead, 
came an appeal to the company to rejoice. 

“‘T think that it is exquisitely bad taste,” he cried, angrily . 
“though I have no doubt it expresses precisely the ‘author’s senti. 
ments.”’ 

Frances waited calmly till he had finished his remonstranoe 
then she said with becoming dignity— 

“You misjudge me ; if you would only listen to the whole piece 
you would find it but endeavours to carry out your own idea, 
expressed yesterday, that people should be happy together while 
they could.” 

“ Well, carry out the idea, and finish the precious morceau,”’ 

Unruffled, Frances recommenced, and after reading it through, 
supplied copies to the group round the piano, and they sang 


together— 


“ Come let us be merry to-night, 
And forgetting how soon we must part, 
Bid our spirits rise joyous and light, 
And keep back the sad sigh that would start. 


With no thoughts of to-morrow’s adieu 
Dim the eyes that are beaming so bright ; 
Our moments of union are few, 

So let us be merry to-night. 


In singing our favourite song 

Once more let our voices unite, 

And, while the gay measure flows on, 
O let us be merry to-night ! 


For the last time ; yet through the long years 
We are lost to each other’s fond sight, 
Recollection will smile through her tears 

To think how we were merry to-night.” 


The long years. With what a painful thrill the words sank 
into Cecile’s breast! How was it that everything, everybody she 
loved, or that seemed to love her, was taken away by some unaccount- 
able fate! Frank—Fred—that dangerous, evanescent cousin— 
Fred, who had throned himself (despite her silence), an idol, an oracle 
in her foolish heart, or fancy (which is it predominates at nineteen ‘) 
Dreamily she sat apart after the song ended, and Fred, con- 
demning the ode (not altogether groundlessly) as pitiful doggrel, 
criticised remorselessly its every rhythm and cadence. 

Presently Mab, who found the entertaimment not apres son 
gout, took her departure. 
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“T shall see you home, Cecy,”’ whispers Fred. ‘ Our last 
drive.” 

Blasé, Fred Macnamara had, from the pure force of opposition 
it seemed, fallen in love with his shy, unsophisticated pretty cousin. 
The impending separation only intensified the tender sentiment. 

“ Nobody cares for you as Ido. Won’t you, then, promise to 
care for me till I return—won’t you, Cecy?” he murmured 
peseechingly, as they stood in grandmamma’s hall. Her heart 
gave certainly a more willing and ready assent than her lips ; but 
that last was not very reluctant either. She promised. 

“And mind you keep it a dead secret from the powers that | 
be,” he added, glancing up stairs. 

“Yes,” she repeated, rather more falteringly, but the exigeant 
Fred was satisfied, and with a hurried farewell the cousins parted. 

Would the little mile of romance they had traversed in life’s 
journey, be marked in the future by a ‘‘ white” or a“ black” 
stone ? 











In Recess. 


IN RECESS. 


“ Deus nobis hec otia fecit.” 


Gone the long struggles of the working time, 
When need, or wealth, or honour urge the strife, 
Waged by unlettered or the taught, to climb 
Onwards or higher in the path of life. 


Hushed is the senate’s busy hum: the brow 

Of ardent statesman by the wave may ciear, 

Be soothed to sleep where sea-foam whitens near, 
Or wear its calm ’neath singing pine.tree bough. 


Life moves more leisurely, like some fair cloud, 
Its shadow widening on the purple waves, 
Advancing slowly o’er the deep-sea caves, 

Where varied treasures lie, a nameless crowd. 


What mighty changes who shall prophesy, 

On the horizon of the social plain ? 

But Wisdom holds the joyance and the pain, 
Conceals, but for our weal, the future from our eye. 


Then let us take with thanks the golden glee 
Of moving with the spacious, heaving waves ; 
Or stern delight of gazing from the crags, 
Where eagles erst would wheel full bonnily. 


H, P. 
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THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY OF HISTORY. 


“SrraNGE ! that fatherly authority should be the only original 
of Government amongst men, and yet all mankind not know it: 
and stranger yet that the confusion of tongues should reveal it to 
them all ofa sudden.” It was, as the reader will probably be 
aware, from the pen of the immortal John Locke that this exclama. 
tion proceeded, in his just wrath against the specious but absurd 
arguments of Sir Robert Filmer. But the words bear a peculiar 
significance in modern times and seem to breathe almost a prophetic 
tone of thought; for, however strange the contemplation, it yet 
remains a fact that modern historical science has established the 
Patriarchal Theory of the origin of society upon a sufficiently 
scientific basis to take it, from the domain of theory, almost into 
that of established fact. ‘‘ The effect of the evidence derived from 
comparative jurisprudence, ” says Sir Henry Maine, ‘‘ is to establish 
that view of the primeval condition of the human race which is 
known as the Patriarchal Theory; ’’* and this conclusion from the 
latest developed of the comparative sciences almost closes the 
evidence of the various studies which are now recognised to be 
constituent elements of history. 

But the writers of the seventeenth century viewed the evidence 
of patriarchal society from a stand-point wholly destructive to its 
scientific value. If the spirit of historical study be traced with the 
growth of English !earning, it is easily perceivable how the mind, in 
trying to unfetter itself from the narrowness of historical vision, had 
drifted into narrowness of philosophical research, and this state of 
things militated against the acceptance of the Patriarchial Theory 
as an historical fact apart from a religious belief. A class of thinkers 
arose who affirmed its importance from its position in the Jewish 
writ, and deduced constitutional maxims for their own age and 
country which were applicable only to that stage of progress in the 
development of a nation which altogether precedes the political. Sir 
Robert Filmer’s work naturally opened the door for Locke’s theory of 
the original contract ; and the celebrated chapter of controversy ‘on 
the literature of this age again developed the theory of Hobbes. But 
these celebrated exponents of thought, though differing so widely in 
their conclusions, agree in the one point, that they exhibit an actual 
unhistorical condition of the human race. Where they used history 
atall they degraded it into an instrument of political controversy, and 








* Ancient Law, p. 122. 
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therefore made it assume the narrowness of political party, and this 
shuts out the possibility of being able to consider their systems 
as well-developed scientific conclusions. Though, therefore, the 
Patriarchal Theory has now been brought into the area of scientific 
facts, it is nevertheless true that when it was used by the Tories of 
1689, Macaulay has great reason to style it ‘‘ absurd ;”’ for Filmer’s 
treatise, professing to show the origin of government, was really a 
treatise on divine right and passive obedience, which, however made 
by modern phraseology to quadrate with the state of things at the 
dawn of social life, could hardly descend uninterruptedly to the 
political era. 

Though it is impossible, then, to admit the historical position of 
the great philosopher, and equally impossible to. accept the prophetic 
value which modern research has brought to his words, we must not 
be disposed to cast them aside as altogether valueless to the historian, 
They yet stand as a test to what the whole domain of history forcibly 
suggests—that the most valuable phenomena of man’s progress pass 
away from view till they become veritable portions of the past, and 
that often, even then, they do not recall themselves to his observation, 
even when thrust out ofa particular history, as examples, from one 
people to another, of an archaic to a civilised community. It is 
proposed to illustrate this from the position of the Patriarchal 
Theory in history. 

For very obvious reasons, and from what has already been said, 
it will be better to pass over Eastern history. The peculiar posi- 
tion which the historical books of the Bible occupy in Western 
thought preclude the evidence to be derived from their pages from 
entering into the calm scientific area which Western history admits 
of ; and the remains of those great empires of civilisation which 
preceded the rise of the Jewish nation are not yet sufficiently eluci- 
dated to gather any clear evidence of their appreciation of histori- 
cal study, and their recognition of the value of institutional life. 

Considering that historical composition commenced so early in 
Grecian literature, it might have been expected that something 
would have been reflected from Homeric life to the subsequent 
stages which the Grecian people arrived at. But the isolated bounds 
of Grecian experience prevented a comprehensive view of early in- 
stitutions.* Their antipathies, too, were against spreading their 
inquiries far back into the life, or beyond the frontier line of their 
own people. Thirlwall (“‘Hist. of Greece,” vol. i. cap 10) has taken 
great pains to show that Aristotle’s survey of the Greek forms of 


— 
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* Professor Jowett would exempt Plato from this proposition. He is far 
above the vulgar notion that Hellas is the civilised world, or that civilisa- 
tion only begins when Hellenes appear. on the scene.”—Jntroduction 
Plato’s Laws, p. 1xii. 
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Government was furnished from a vast store of information which 
he had collected from more than one hundred states in the mother 
country ; but this, by the light of modern historical science, only 
goes to strengthen the remark of Macaulay, that the Greeks 
admired only themselves; for had Aristotle but surveyed, with more 
than an incidental glance, the contemporary history of Graco. 
Italian life, he would have gained much to help his judgment on the 
Grecian forms of government and done all that was necessary to 
lift the historical compositions of his age out of that groove which, 
as Mommsen says, undertook toform links of connection between 
Greece.and Rome by the spread of Hellenic story and fiction in 
keeping pace with the extension of geographical knowledge.* 

It was not only experience from forcign history that the Grecian 
philosophers refused to use, but from their own history at an earlier 
stage of progress to that in which they happened to live. Though 
Mr. Gladstone considers that we scarcely find the strictly patriar- 
chal king in the Iliad,t we have ample evidence that the poetry 
of Homer points back to patriarchal times, which, whether arising 
from Aryan or purely Grecian legend, undoubtedly shows a 
connection between Grecian political life and Grecian tribal life. 
We catch a glimpse of a period when a constitution had not been 
formed, and when “they had neitherassemblies for consul] tation, nor 
themistes, but every one exercised jurisdiction over his wives and 
children, and paid no regard to one another.’’} 

It is this quotation from Homer which is used by Plato when he 
proceeds to speak about the origin of society. Professor Jowett, in 
his introduction tothe Laws (p. lxiii.), points out that Plato’s chief 
object “in tracing the origin of society, is to show the point at which 
regulat government superseded the patriarchal authority, and laws 
common to many families took the place of old customs.’’ Yet this 
object of the greatest of heathen philosophers seems to have been 
shielded behind the supposition of infinite time ; seems rather to have 
generalised the conception of progressive development, than to have 
fixed a period when the distinction of nationality first began to be 
possible, and fatriarchal chieftains became monarchs. He says 
that we may accept Homer’s witness to the fact that there was a 
time when primitive societies existed ; but the process by which 


* “ History of Rome,” book ii., cap. ix. (vol. i, page 484), E. T. I would 
refer also to some remarks by Baldwin in his “ Prehistoric Nations,” p. 46. 

+ “Homeric Studies,” iii. p. 30. : 

+t Vide Gladstone’s “Homeric Studies,” iii, 141; Maine’s “ Ancient 
law,” p. 125. It is peculiar to note that Pope’s translation of this passage 
of “The Odyssey ” is singularly vague in its meaning, while some passages in 
his “ Essay on Man” convey very distinctly this stage of society. May we 
not see here the influence of his friend St. John, to whose historical criticisms 
the present age is much indebted ? 
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“ we seem to have stumbled upon the beginning of legislation, - 
fills up but indistinctly that immense period of time which is as 
vaguely delineated in Plato’s writings as it is certainly existent in 
his mind.* 

It is important that we should point out now, by tracing its 
subsequent career, how this idea of a great lapse of time over. 
shadowed, for so long a period, the growth of subsequent historical 
thought, which might otherwise have sought to fill up the period 
between man’s national and natural life, by evidence from contem- 
porary sources, when the modern civilised nations of Europe were 
primitive tribes. 

It passed into the system of the Stoics and so severed later 
Grecian thought from Homeric thought. ‘When the classical 
jurists of Rome appealed to the Stoic philosophers for their princi. 
ples of morality, they clothed their jus gentiwm with notions entirely 
at variance with the equity of early Roman law, and produced, in 
Justinian’s Pandects and Institutes, a jus gentium whose principal 
feature is its ambiguity. The jus gentium of the classical jurists of 
Rome suggested the Natural Law of the moderns (Austin’s Lectures, 
No. xxxi.), which, in the instance of the Lockeian theory of the 
origin of law in a social compact, scarcely conceals its Roman 
derivation.t ‘‘ Though the theory of Hobbes, ”’ says Sir Henry 
Maine, “ was partly devised to repudiate the reality of a law of 
nature, yet these two theories resemble each other strictly in their 
fundamental assumption of a non-historic, unverifiable condition of 
the human race, for the authors agreed in thinking that a great 
chasm separated man in his primitive condition from man in society, 
and this notion, we cannot doubt, they borrowed, consciously or un- 
consciously, from the Romans.’ It is unnecessary to suggest fur- 
ther how, in its career from Plato’s hazy conception of the dawn of 
society, it has passe through phases wherein its principal features 
lay dormant under an enormous mass of empty declamation, as John 

Austin terms it; and that it again reared its head in a later age, 
when philosophers, forgetting or neglecting its original home, once 
more desired to stumble uron the beginning of legislation. 

It will be necessary to notice shortly how the indefiniteness of any 
theory on the origin of society is still more apparent in Aristotle’s 
system of half empirical, half a-priori method of thought. In Book 
i. cap. 2 of the ‘Politics,’ he clearly traces society from its germ in 
asingle family to thecombination of many families, which was 
instituted for mutual and lasting advantages, ‘‘ and hence by the 

way,” he adds, ‘‘ states were “originally governed by kings, for 
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* “Tf a man wants to q att the origin of states and sieatilies {= should 
behold them from the point of view of time.”—Zaws, book iii. 
+t Vide Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 114. 














they were composed of those who were always under kingly govern- 
ment, for every family is governed by the elder, as are its branches, 
on account of their relationship.’’ In the same division of the 
work, however, we are told that ‘‘ in the order of nature the state is 
prior to the family or individual ;’’ and, in book iii., cap 15, a 
further passage occurs which is still more inconsistent with an 
historical belief in the Patriarchal Theory: ‘‘ The reason that the 
first governments were generally monarchies was because it was 
difficult to finda number of persons eminently virtuous, more par- 
ticularly as they dwelt in particular communities. ”’ | 

And yet the period at which Aristotle lived was not so far 
separated from that stage of Grecian life which may be termed 
patriarchal, that no remnants of such a system existed as evidence 
to the historical observer. The laws of King Italus were still 
obtained during his time, and Dr. Mommsen thinks they may denote 
the institutions common to Greco-Italian life, when théassociation in 
communities of families under patriarchal chiefs contained the germ 
out of which the laws of both nations were moulded.* The tribal 
form of patriarchal life had not entirely died out, and here and there 
the ancient genealogical tribes existed side by side with the more 
modern local tribes ;f and still Aristotle, with that peculiar know- 
ledge of Grecian history for which, as before mentioned, he is so 
much lauded, fails to record the change—fails to recognise, in the 
contrast, an item of pure history, and in the older form, an argument 
for many of the points raised in his system of politics. 

We have to turn to a different source than historical or philo- 
sophical writings in ascertaining the Roman conception of Patriar- 
chal authority. What Homer has done for the Greeks has been 
very imperfectly accomplished for the Romans, whose origin was 
veiled even from their own eyes ;{ though there are some glimpses 
of a possible national epic in the odes which used to be sung on 
festive occasions, in the houses of men of rank, in praise of the 
heroes from whom they claimed descent, which are alluded to by 
Cato in his treatise “ Origines,”’ and regretted by Cicero that they had 
become obsolete.§ The Romans sought for their history in Grecian 
mythology and Grecian genius ;|| but we are now coming upon an 
age when the lost works of Cato may be somewhat compensated for 
by modern researches into Roman archeology , and Roman history 


teen 


* “History of Rome,” book i. cap. ii., vol. i, p. 26, of E. T. 

t Niebuhr’s “ Rome,” vol. i., p. 262. E, T. 

t Ortolan’s “ History of Roman Law,” sect. ii. 

§ Cicero, in Brutum, sect. 19. 

| Ovid’s Metamorphosis views the world unfolded through the mytho- 


logical and ancient times down te the days of Julius Cesar. And see Momm- 
sen's Rome, book ii. cap. ix. 
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be constructed from Roman sources, from whence evident traces of 
the common patriarchal system of the Aryan race will find their 
proper place in the narrative of Roman progress. 

The source from which we gain the Roman conception of the 
Patriarchal Theory is their legal system. We can only see here 
its decay, existing in the form of its principal relic—the Patria 
Potestas. Though this important element in Roman law to a 
great extent superseded the whole machinery of modern criminal 
law,* though the whole basis on which Roman family law was 
founded is that of paternal authority,t there is no trace of its 
origin ever having been sought for in the patriarchal primitiveness 
from which the nation had descended. With its first introduction 
into written codes, we perceive also the commencement of its decay, 
but not a sign of its injustice or its arbitrary introduction into their 
system. The Twelve Tables make provision relating to the control 
of the father over his children—the right existing during their 
whole life to imprison, scourge, keep to rustic labour in chains, to 
sell or slay, even though they be in the enjoyment of high offices. 
By the side of. this despotic rule, however, is a section (and it 
derives additional authority from being an original fragment of 
the celebrated code, which the preceding is not) stating that three 
consecutive sales of the son by the father releases the former from 
the patria potestas—si pater filium ter venum duit, filius a patre 
liber esto.t 

Now, so completely is the origin uf patria potestas obscured at 
the time of the Antonines, that Gaius affirms there is scarcely any 
other nation where fathers are invested with such power over their 
children as at Rome, ‘‘ although I am aware, ’”’ he adds, “ that 
among the Galatians parents are invested with power over their 
children.”§ Sir Henry Maine observes upon this, that had he 
glanced across the Rhine or the Danube, to those tribes of barbarians 
which were exciting the curiosity of some among his contemporaries, 
he would have seen examples of patriarchal power in its crudest 

forms. But neither did his contemporaries, and amongst them the 
noble genius of Tacitus, perceive sufficient analogy to trace @ 
common origin from a patriarchal commencent of tribal life, thoug’, 
according to Professor Stubbs, it is on points of social and political 
organisation that our greatest debt to Tacitus is due. We owe to 
‘his historical taste a narrative which has supplied to modern scholars 
the place of a Pentateuch or Iliad and Odyssey ; but his own country 


* Austin, lecture xliv. + Ortolan’s History of Roman Law, sec. 119. 

t These are portions of the fourth table ; but the first one is not included 
by Dr. Wordsworth in “ Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin,” p. 256. It 
is given in Ortolan’s History of Roman Law, yp. 107—Nasmith’s translation. 
§ Institutes, i. 55. 
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owed to his historical vision absolutely nothing, or much of the 
opposition and bitter hostility of Roman and barbarian might have 
been influenced by the softening power which is now exerting 
itself on Hindoo and Englishman. 

In passing from Roman to English history, it must not be 
supposed that we are passing from ancient to modern thought. The 
medizval age of the world stretches far down into European history, 
and the subject of this paper illustrates this conception of Bunsen 
very clearly. Moreover, a peculiar parallelism is observable in 
that, instead of tracing the evidence from the literature of the age, 
it is necessary to have recourse to the legal or political actions of 
the government, as they stand unrecorded except in the dry annals 
of official routine. The long series of chronicles, due chiefly to the 
Romish monks, give but very little elucidation of the course of early 
English historical life ; and it would be an interesting chapter of 
English literature to trace the causes which may account for the 
late development of historical writing. 

England falls equally short with Greece and Rome in failing to 
perceive what was going on around her from a properly historical 
point of view. We meet this with peculiar significance in the 
treatment of Ireland by the English Government.* Sir Henry 
Maine, in his valuable work on Early Institutions, while noticing the 
invectives of Sir John Davis and the author ofthe ‘‘ Faery Queene ”’ 
against the ‘‘ lewd ” institutionsof the Irish, claims that they were 
virtually the same institutions as those out of which ‘*‘ the just and 
honourable law ’’ of England grew. In following the lectures of 
Professor O’Curry on Irish history, it is easily perceived that the 
whole basis claimed for Irish institutions, and more particularly 
those which roused the anger of the English ministers of Elizabeth, 
was derived from that system common to the whole Aryan people— 
the Patriarchal system. It is not found that the Irish claimed this 
for themselves, any more than Greece and Rome did of old. Though 
much of what might have remained had yielded to the raids and 
ianovations of English conquerers, we find that, ata much earlier 
period of English history the same narrow view of historical evidences 
was taken as that in Elizabeth’s reign. In 1277, King Edward I. 
wrote to his chief-justice in Ireland that 8000 marks were offered 
him to establish the English laws in that country; and that he 
consents to do it, because, says he, those which the Irish make use 
of are abominable in the sight of God and by consequence ought nos 
to be deemed laws.+ The English Justinian held a broad and states. 


ore 


* Vide Dr. Sullivan’s Introd. to O’Curry’s Lectures on Ancient Lis, 
page clxxxiv., on the custom of gavelkind. 


t Vide Rymer’s Foedera, ii., p. 78. 
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man-like view of English juridical necessities, and so earned a place 
in English history which far out-values the questionable honour from 
the title borrowed from his Roman prototype. But historical 
thought had not proceeded to that phase when men can look 
beyond the trammels of fixed systems of knowledge and perceive the 
unity of all knowledge (to borrow an analogy from Mr. Freeman’s 
celebrated Rede Lecture) ; beyond the trammels of nationality and 
perceive the unity of race ; beyond the trammels of race and per- 
ceive the unity of mankind. 

It may, I think, be gathered from this review of the Patriar. 
chal Theory in history, that hitherto, it has existed on an insecure 
basis because it did not derive its history from the broader ground. 
work that modern science has opened up. Among the ancients it 
was faintly recognised asa condition of society in which they once 
lived, though totally unconnected with later circumstances ; among 
the moderns it has been dragged into political controversy and lost 
altogether its historical value in the assertion of its religious authority. 
Among the ancients it sank into insignificance because it had no 
connected literature for its historical support ; among the moderns 
it has, on the one hand, been argued to be the on/y origin of kingly 
power, because it has been preserved in the records of religious 
writ ; and, on the other, it has been cast aside as altogether useless, 
because, first, it was unhistorical and then unscientific. 


This paper has, it is hoped, explained the position of the 
Patriarchal Theory in modern historical thought to be not 
altogether inconsistent with its past. though placing it on a 
somewhat new basis. 


G. LavuRENcE GommgE, F.R. Hist. Soc. 
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A Song of Tradition. 


A SONG OF TRADITION. 


“ Now let us praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us.” 
Ecclesiasticus, chap. xlv. 1. 


LonG bygone scenes lived once again 
Shall prompt both song and chorus ; 


Now let us praise our famous men, 
And laud our sires before us. 


Chorus: Long bygone scenes, &c. 


A cheer for Royal Alfred’s name, 
The patriot, warrior, trader, 

Who made our hallowed England’s fame, 
And quelled the fierce invader. 

For letters, laws, and liberty, 
We raise the song and chorus ; 

Now let us praise our famous men, 

And laud our sires before us. 


Chorus : For letters, laws, &c. 


Let’s hymn the Lords of Runnymede, 
(That camp of legislation), 

For-many a wise and noble deed, 
The patterns of our nation. 

"Twas they who, first from discord dire, 
To right and reason bore us. 

Now ‘et us praise our famous men, 
And laud our sires before us. 


“Chorus: ’Twas they who first, &. 


A ringing cheer for Queenly Bess, 
That moon by stars surrounded, 
Whose worth still envious realms confess, 
Whose fame a Spenser sounded. 
The light that shone on letters then, 
Inspires a deathless chorus. 
Now let us praise our famous men, 
And laud our sires before us. 


Chorus: The light that shone, &c. 


























A Song of Tradition. 
Of Anson, Clive, and Wellington, 


The names shall live for ever, 
And Nelson’s‘dauntless deeds each son 
Shall nerve to best¥endeavour. 
A cheer alike for victor’s crown, 
And wreath for death decorous. 
Now let us praise our famous men, 
And laud our sires before us. 


Chorus: A cheer alike, &c. 


Hurrah, for all who dying make 
Humanity a debtor, 

Who gild this world for duty’s sake, 
And silent, preach a better. 

‘Till angel harps alone be heard, 
We'll raise the strain sonorous, 
Now let us praise our famous men, 

And laud our sires before us, 


Chorus: Till angel harps, &c. 





Who wielded well the sword of Truth, 
And proved its point and keenness ; 
Who Falsehood’s barb disclosed to youth, 

And Vice’s sordid meanness ; 
Who trod the narrow path of right,— 
We hymn in song and chorus. 
Now let us praise our famous men, 
And laud our sires before us. 


Chorus: Who trod the narrow path, &c. 


Our lives will swell the seething sea 
Of history and tradition ; 

Then may our children, glad and free, 
And proud in their position. 

With mantling flush on open brow, 
Still raise the song and chorus. 

Now let us praise our famous men, 
And laud our sires before us. 


Chorus : With mantling flush, Xc. 
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Turkey. 


TURKE : 


ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


PART VIII. 
MINES. ' 


ServiaA has profited by its vicinity to more civilised countries 
to have its mining resources particularly inquired into. As far 
back as 1836, Prince Milosch engaged M. de Herder, captain of 
mines in Saxony, inthis service. It appears from these researches 
added to what was already known, that in the N.E. of Servia 
the limestone and porphyritic sienite are accompanied at Maidan- 
Pek* and Butsh by masses of oxide of iron and argentiferous grey 
and carbonated pyrites, which gave occupation at one time to 
twenty-four furnaces. Cupriferous oxide of iron exists in the 
same position at Tzernaika, oxide of iron at Tanda, galena and 
copper pyrites, between sienite and mica-slate, at Luka. The 
galena was formerly wrought in mica-slate at Golubatz, carbonate 
of copper exists in limestone at Moldava in the Bannat, and 
formerly argentiferous galena was worked at Stara-Kutschaina. 
More to the south, there-were ironworks in olden times near 
Bela-Konie, and argentiferous galena works at Lukovo. Gold 
washing has been carried on in the bed of the Timok and the 
Pek, and there were smelting works at Oreschkovitza. The mines 
~ at Maidan-Pek, were abandoned by the Turks in consequence of 
the attacks of brigands, but they were reopened by Tzerni George, 
asalso at another maidan or mine in the Rudnik mountains, but 
with little success, neither capital, skill, or science being brought to 
bear upon the undertaking. It was thought that enough was 
done to ensure success by carrying away a miner from the Bannat 
by force, and keeping him in Servia. ‘I'hese mines in Rudnik are 
somewhat similar to those at Maidan-Pek, only there is no copper. 
The argentiferous galena is met with in veins of quartz of 
from six inches to a foot in width, but mixed with blende, iron 
pyrites, anc oxide of iron. The quartz is, however, like the aurifer. 
ous quartz of ‘Transylvania in a siliceous porphyry associated with 
wandstones, it is supposed of the supra-cretaceous epoch. Two 
galeries are still to be seen, and a heap of scoriz attest to the works 








* A mine is “ maden ” in Turkish, “maidan ” in Albanian, Slavonian, and 
among the Greeks of Turkey, “ bae” in Wallachia, and “ metalleion ” among 
Hellenic Greeks. 
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of Tzerni George. The Austrians themseives, however, met with 
no better results in some works carried on at Visoka, south of 
Belgrade. 

In the west of Servia, masses and even small veins of galena 
are met with in limestone breccia at Krupagna and Korenitza, but 
they have never been turned to any account save to manufacture 
musket-balls. The peasants grope for galena and blende at such 
times as they have no agricultural work on hand. 

In the south-west, there are indications, more especially at 
Zeovitsch, of argentiferous galena, and one mountain is called 
Suvo-Rudintsche, or the place of exhausted mines. Hydrated 
iron, as at Rudnik, and oxide of iron, with garnets, are met with 
in porphyritic sienite near Kopaonik. 

There are iron mines in Bosnia, near Vischegrad, as also at 
Voinitza, near Kreschevo and between Butzovatz and Visoka, not 
far from Serajevo. The same beds are utilised in Croatia at Novi. 
Maidan, at Maidan proper, at Stari-Maidan (old mine), and at 
Priedol. There is another maidan, or mine, near Gratschanitza, 
These mines give employment to several smelting furnaces and 
foundries. The iron is found in cavities in limestone mixed with 
clay and limestone fragments, and is supposed to owe its origin to 
ferriferous springs like the pisolitic iron of Dalmatia and Carniola, 
It is extracted on the surface or by means of wells, sometimes from 
fifty to sixty feet in depth. Old Roman works are to be seen 
near Srebernitza, whence the name of the place, Silver-town. 
Other sites of argentiferous galena are said to exist at Krupa, and 
at the sources of the Sana, in the southern chain of Turkish Croatia, 
but the latter are most likely the same argentiferous copper ore 
(Fahlerz) which is met with north of Livo. 

There is on the frontier of the Servian district of Oujitze, a 
mountain called Slatibor, or mountain of gold; but nothing is known 
of its wealth, and several rivers, as the Bosna, the Verbas, and the 
Laschva have the reputation of being auriferous. Pliny says the 
Romans wrought a gold mine at Slatnitza, near Travnik, and at 
the sources of the latter river. 

There were ironworks in the Balkan of Etropol, where the 
mineral was extracted from limestone in clayslate and talcose 
shists ; but the works were abandoned from, it is said, the rapacity 
of the tax-gatherers. There are existing furpaces in Uppét 
Mesia at Klisura and in the Urtska-Rieka, as also near Hgn- 
Palanka. Iron is also extracted from the alluvial beds at Sama- 
kov, where are furnaces. 

The shistose and quartzite mountains near Novo-Brdo, 
Kratovo, and Janovo, have the reputation of having been one 
rich im silver and gold. The monk Save is reported to have 
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amployed German miners in this district as far back as 1227. A 


of Saxon miners is also said to have existed at Novo-Brdo, 
and from 1427 to 1437 the mines of Upper Mossia were conceded to 
the Ragusans by George Brankovitch for an annual payment of 
900,000 ducats. The works were put a stop to by the conquests of 
Amurad in 1439, but they were resumed in 1444, when George was 
reinstated by the aid of the valorous Hunyad. Historians esti. 
mate the annual produce of the mines at 120,000 ducafs (“ Ges- 
thichte des Freystaats Ragusa,” ‘Engel. p. 163). When, in 1455, 
Sultan Muhammad captured Novo-Brdo, the Servian King, in 
announcing the disaster to the King of Hungary, designated the 

as ‘‘ caput patris et ob mineras nervi bellum.” 

There are still some small works at Karatova, in Macedonia. 
The mineral wrought is an argentiferous galena mixed with 
pyrites and hydrate of iron, in a vein of cale spar, in porphy- 
fitic sienite ; and similar mines, only in mica-slate, were wrought 
near Salonica in the time of the Kings of Macedonia. Belon visited 
these mines in 1568, when there were from five to six hundred 
furnaces, and government recieved from 18 to 30,000 ducats from 
them every month. Mr. Urquhart tells us in his ‘‘ Turkey and its 
Resources,’’ vol. ii. p. 120, that these mines obtained, under the 
name of Madena Choria, the privileges of self-administration to 
the inhabitants, at the expense of a given amount of tribute. 

Mines are said to exist near Kostendil and Ochrida. Mount 
Vitosch, near Sophia, is also reported to be metalliferous, so also of 
the Rhodophus, alluded to by the ancients as such, and some 
furnaces still exist at Jelovtzi near Beretkeli, but all these are of 


uncertain and unknown value. 


It is in a similar manner pretended that precious metals are to 
be met with in Albania, and several streams bear the name of 
“Ergent,”’ but more probably from the brightness of their waters 
than from the existence of silver. It appears, however, that the 
ancients wrought mines in Mount Ergenik, south of Tepelen, in 
Epirus, and copper is said to exist in the serpentine of the same 
province. 

Wallachia derives more profit from its salt-mines than from 
any metalliferous deposits. The chief of these are at Pizineaga, 
in the district of Buseo ; at Stanikul, in Sekujani ; at Oka-Mare, in 
Vultscha ; and at Akra, in Braovo. There are, however, some im- 
portant copper mines at Baga d’Arama in Little Wallachia. The 
Veins, which are very uncertain and not to be depended upon, are 
said to extend over five miles of country, in clayslates passing into 
mita-shists associated with serpentine and diorites. Several rivers 
of Wallachia are reported to be more or less auriferous, and M. 
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Schuler found native gold in veins of quartz in clay-slate near the 
sources of the Tscherna. ; 

The mines of Asia Minor are far more productive than anything 
met with in Turkey in Europe, but they are much neglected, and 
everything is carried on according to the most primitive fashion, 
with no end of waste in time, fuel, and labour. It is difficult to 
say what might not be the result of the introduction of capital and 
science at many of the best-known Asiatic mines. Argentiferous 
galena has been long known to exist at Maden in the granites and 
mica shists of the Ida, but the mines are now utterly neglected, 
The fact is that the inhabitants are deterred from venturing into 
mining speculations, from the fear of being mulcted by rapacious 
pashas of more in actual money than can~be obtained in metal 
from the works. Hence it is that the more productive mines are 
in the hands of pashas who employ uneducated Greeks and Ar. 
menians in the works, under the superintendence of still more 
ignorant Turk captains. All parties are alike suspicious and 
jealous of one another, and between them all the least possible 
amount of real work is got through. 

The celebrated copper mines known as Maden Kapur, in Taurus, 
in the neighbourhood of Arganah, are generally spoken of asthe mines 
of Tokat, because the copper is smelted at that town, there being 
more wood in the neighbourhood. ‘These mines exist in diallage, 
serpentine, and hornblendic rocks with stea-shists and talc-shists, 
There are upwards of fourteen different galleries or shafts carried 
into the hills to extract the ore, and according to information 
gathered on the spot, the annual produce was said to be 151,000 
maunds, or 2,250,000 Ibs., upon which there is a loss in the smelting 
and refining furnaces of 25 to 35 per cent. 1721 maunds of extracted 
ore is said to yield 154 maunds of copper. There is little reliance 
to be placed on these figures, although obtained under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, the mines having been examined at the 
request of Hafiz Pasha, at that time Governor of Dyarbekir. An 
immense amount of copper is consumed by the natives themselves, 
who use little iron and no tin, whilst every cottage and every Kurd 
tent has its copper utensils. The richness of these mines may be 
judged of from the fact of powerful beds of copper ore cropping out 
to the surface in the bed of the stream that flows at the foot of the 
mountain. These beds are probably not worked, as from want of 
appliances the mines would be liable to be flooded. 

The so-cailed Maden-Gomush, or, “ Silver Mines,”’ also known as 
Kapan-Maden are on the Upper Euphrates in the heart of a country 
rich in mineral products. The formations are mainly argentiferous 
galena with corneous silver, Jead andiron, sulphurets of silver, lead 
and antimony, and other minerals. The veins, beds, and nodules, 
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gremet with in granite, chlorite shists and limestones. A more 
minute account of these mines is given in ‘‘ Researches in Assyria, 
Babylonia, &c.,” p. 279 e¢ seg. The mines are said to yield 13,000 
maunds, or 195,000 Ibs. of lead and 400 okas or 1000 Ibs. of silver 
annually ; 130 maunds or 1950 Ibs. of lead yield from six to seven 
Ibs. of silver. The same quantity gave formerly as much as 20 to 


, Ibs. 
, ¥ There are, or were, furnaces for smelting iron at the town of 
Divriki, north of the silver mines. That metal must be very 
| abundant in the neighbourhood, for great boulders of iron were seen 
inthe valley of the Ekmah chaye and on the plain of Divriki. 
s Specular iron, or oligiste, was met with in the same neighbourhood, 
1 as also sulphuret of silver with pisolitic chacedony, and likewise 
: uative gold disseminated in particles in granite, the latter in the 
| Dumbu Tagh Mountains, between Divriki and the village of Seliski. 
‘ Next in importance to the copper mines at Arghanah, are those 
j called Pakur Kurahsi, not far from Kastamuni. These mines are of 
¥ great antiquity, and the author of the “ Jehan Numa ”’ notices them 
after Strabo. Gibbon says that in the time of Muhammad II., 
, Ismael Bey, the Turkoman prince of Sinope, yielded to the conquerer 
sf of Constantinople, on his summons, a city and a revenue of 200,000 
M2 - ducats, derived, it is said, chiefly from the copper mines. At the 
. time we visited them (“ Travels in Asia Minor, &c.,” vol i., p. 77) 
3. there were sixteen furnaces, the bellows worked by water-wheels, and 
d convicts were busy turning over and sifting old refuse; but it was 
D said that no ore was extracted from the shafts. The head man of . 
0 the place was, however, suspicious and reticent, and would neither 
ng give information himself nor allow others to give it. 
ed : The mines in the Ishik Tagh, north of Angora, were minutely 
ce examined at the request and with the aid of Izzet Pasha, as those 
ly at Arganah had been explored with the aid of Hafiz Pasha; but the 
he f results were very unsatisfactory, for the country was buried in snow 
An at the time, and the veins to which shafts and galleries had been 
a8, carried appeared to be utterly exhausted. A more ridiculous result 
rd attended upon an attempted exploration, also made at the request 
be ofIzzet Pasha, of an old shaft long since abandoned, and the entrance 
ut closed with shrubs, in the Haimaneh, or great central upland of Asia 
the Minor. The shaft was full of wild animals that had to be smoked 
of out and dispersed before obtaining entrance. This old mine was 
othe Ura Tagh, and there were ruined furnaces at Karghali, a 
| as Village some distance off. 
try Mines of argentiferous galena exist at what is called Denek- 
ous Maden, above the central valley of the Halys, and they are said to 
ead Produce 1000 okas of 23 pounds each, weekly, of galena, which 


les, quantity yields 2} okas of silver. The Turks are so prone to 
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exaggerate, that no real reliance can be placed on such statements, 
but the whole place and its surroundings were kept in good order. 
There were fourteen roasting furnaces, two smelting furnaces, and 
one open one for the oxidation of lead and the reduction of silver, 
A handsome fountain poured its waters into the wasting pond, 
which was further surrounded with trees. These mines had a large 
jurisdiction, that included seven Kaziliks or communes, from which 
both men and fuel were obtained, and the produce of the taxes was 
also said to be devoted to the mines. 

There are also mines of argentiferous galena near the Kulak 
Boghaz—the celebrated Gates of Cilicia. When the Egyptians 
held possession of the latter province, Ibrahim Pasha appointed an 
Italian as overseer to these mines; but when we visited them, he 
had a large collection of refuse, which he hoped we would agree with 
him in representing to the pasha as useless. It was, in fact, one 
mass of blende and bad ore, perfectly worthless. 

The Chalybes, like their ancestors of old, are still engaged in 
scraping the soil of Pontus in search of iron, the ore being found 
everywhere about the hills near the surface. This is also the case, 
not only at Divriki, where are boulders of half-a-ton in weight, but 
to a still more remarkable extent on the southern side of the Khan- 
Tagh—a spur of the great Bin—Gul.Tagh, or mountain of a 
thousand lakes, in Armenia. 

The Silver mines of Gumush-Knhan, or Silver Khan, between 
Erzrum and Trebizond, were once celebrated, both for their produce 
and as a kind of practical school for mines. There is only one 
mine worked at present, although the whole face of the hill is 
covered with the remains of old workings and galleries. The 
gallery at present worked is not, as °at Gumush-Maden, propped up 
at all, nor, notwithstanding the reputation of the place as a school 
for mining, is there either method, order, or common prudence ob- 
served in the manner in which the mines are worked. According 
to Mr. Hamilton (“Researches in Asia Minor,” vol. i., p. 236) these 
mines produces annually from 250 to 300 drachms of gold, and 
and about 30 okas of silver, and 120 okas of lead for each oka of 
silver, in all 3000 okas of lead. As in most other cases, although 
the mines belong to Government, they are not worked on the public 
account, but are farmed out on certain conditions highly favourable 
to Government. The director has, however, the power of purchasing 
charcoal (one load—100 okas—being necessary to smelt 3 okas of 
lead) at the low price of two piastres or 5d. per load, being one- 
fourth of the usual market price; the villages in the neighbourhood 

are obliged to furnish him with whatever quantity he requires at 
this price, in return for which they are exempted from taxes. __ 
There are also copper mines in blue shale at Chalvar, near Bai- 
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burt, in the same region. These mines produce annually from 


three to four thousand maunds of Copper ; each maund weighs six 
okas, and is worth 80 piastres, the oka being equal to 2} lbs. 
Twenty maunds of charcoal, which cost 8 piastres, are necessary for 
the different processes of roasting and smelting, to produce one 
maund of copper. The ore, which appears particularly rich, is 
roasted four timesin order to drive off the sulphur, before it is 
smelted. These mines give employment to 500 persons, i.e., 350 
mens and 150 boys : the former receives four, the latter two, piastres 
per diem. — 

The copper obtained from the still more productive mines at 
Arganah Maden is conveyed, by a kind of semi-compulsory process, 
in its rough state from the mines, to Tokat, between 12 and 14 days 
journey. The charcoal for roasting and smelting has to be provided 
by the villagers at little or no remuneration, and even labour is com- 
pulsory. True, the peasants are relieved from taxation and mili- 
tary service, but that does not save them from extraordinary con- 
tributions, or the capricious extortions of a pasha, It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that where the most common principles of finance 
are disregarded, where misrule reigns supreme, and where the 
people are oppressed, while Government itself is imposed upon, 
that nothing but failure and disappointment must be the ultimate 


result. 


The metalliferous resources of the great mountain chains of 
Kurdistan are virtually unknown. We found a vein of galena 
wrought by the Chaldeans at Taraspino, but merely for bullets, and 
heard of other mines, but had not an opportunity of examining them. 


_ This region would probably present a better field for mining 


exploration than even Asia Minor. If we consider what the Turks 
have done, or are still doing, simply as such, the prospects for the 
introduction of capital and science would be great; but it must also 
be taken into consideration that many of the mines have been 
wrought from the most ancient times, and that, with intervals of 
activity and of neglect, many have passed through the hands of 
Greeks and Romans, of Byzantines and native races, before they 
fell under the compulsory and miserly, yet greedy and rapacious, 
system of the Osmanlis. 

The Turkish Government has no school of mines, and evenminers, 
or people having some pretensions to practical experience in mining, 
roasting, and smelting (Madenji), are rarely to be met with, and 
they are invariably Greeks or Armenians, whilst the directors and 
extortioners are ignorant and rapacious Turks. All there is, is an 
office at Constantinople called the Maden Mukataasi Kalemi, or 
more briefly, Maaden Kalemi, which is a branch of the Treasury 
(Terfterdary), and is a place of reception for monies or minerals 
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in. Owing to the first shafts and galleries being carried on, 
for the most part, without any protection whatever, it is not only 
difficult, and in most cases impossible, to form an idea of the existing 
wealth of the mines, but in many cases the most productive veins, 
beds, or masses of ore, are concealed and buried beneath the detritus 
of years. Not only is the roasting process imperfectly done, but the 
mineral, instead of being previously triturated, is cast into the 
furnaces in great lumps, involving loss of fuel and repeated opera- 
‘tions. Yet at almost all the mines water-mills could be easily 
turned to account to pound the mineral. The furnaces are also 
so imperfect, that added to the non-trituration of the mineral, only 
a portion is extracted, and much is left among the slags and scorie. 
In most furnaces the walls are insufficient, : the chimneys are not 
lofty enough for a powerful current, and the vault is too high and 
too open, at times, indeed, more like a fire-place or blacksmith’s forge, 
than a furnace or enlargedretort. When engaged at Ishik Tagh inex- 
ploring the resources of its mines, we had a furnace set up upon a 
better principle, and soon convinced the Greek miners of its greater 
efficiency by the results obtained. 

At Karatova, where 400 okas of mineral are said to give 200 
okas of lead and 700 drachms of silver, as at other places, the white. 
lead is lost. At Egri—Polanka where crystals of iron are dissemi. 
nated in a soft talcose shist, they are detached from their beds 
simply by allowing currents of water to flow over them. The iron 
is not collected at any given point, but in any hole or corner where 
it is most readily put away. 700 okas of mineral require 7 loads of 
charcoal,and 18 okas of iron are obtained every 16 hours. At 
Keisura, close by, where are other firfins or furnaces, they are 
opened every 12 hours and then closed again. The Pasha of Sophia, 
engaged in a foundry of cannon-balls, was one of the first to havea 
refining furnace constructed, in 1837, with a high chimney. At 
Winitza, also, the mineral is pounded by hammers, moved by a large 
water-wheel, and then washed. The bellows are also worked by 
water-wheels. Hitherto most of the iron has been used for making 
baking dishes and cannon balls, but a better class of furnace is being 
introduced into Servia from Styria and Hungary, and the art of 
mining, still in its infancy in Turkey, may be said to be making a 
step forwards. Above all, laws ought to be enacted by which in 
the neighbourhood of mines, only wood of a certain age, say of 20 
to 30 years’ growth, should be allowed to be cut for charcoal, and 
thus a constant supply would be obtained. The loss upon removing 
the mineral from Arganah Maden to Tokat—12 to 14 days’ journey 
—to be roasted and smelted, must, for example, take away a large 

portion of the profits, 
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1s RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH 
PROTESTANTISM? 


Unver the above title a writer in the first number of the new 
Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist discusses, from a pseudo. 
utilitarian point of view, the advisability of retaining religious 
services generally, and, in particular, four rites which he specifically 
attacks. It is somewhat difficult to follow the writer’s argument, 
inasmuch as, although he starts by defining his terms, he does not 
adhere strictly to his definitions, nor, as we shall see, does he appear 
to apprehend very clearly how far his definitions extend. 

He first defines “ritualism ”’ as ‘‘ action of non-utility formu- 
lated ;’ by which he implies, if we understand him aright, that any 
“action of non-utility” is comprehended within the category of 
“ritualism.”” “Consistent” he explains to mean “ compatible 
terms,” to which definition, borrowed from Professor Jevons’ Logic, 
we see no objection. ‘ Protestantism ’’ is used in its general 
meaning of the ‘religion reformed from the Roman Church.” 
The question which heads this paper will then stand: ‘ Is action 
of non-utility a compatible term with the religion reformed from 
the Roman Church?’ In other words, “ Can a distinctively Protes. 
tant rite be ritualistic or of non-utility?’ The question thus 
re-stated is answered: by the Cosmopolitan writer in the affirmative, 


. on the ground that “all attributes inherent in, or sustained by any 


given thing at the time of the birth of such thing is (sic) consistent 
with the said thing.” And baptism, marriage, burial, and corona- 
tion of monarchs are specified as examples of such inherent attributes 
of Protestantism. 

The next and largest division of the paper is occupied with a 
discussion of the non-utility of these four rites. Who, for instance, 
supposes, it is asked, that his particular name could not have been 
given him otherwise than by a religious ceremony? Or who 
supposes that marriage by a civil registrar is not fully as legal and 
moral as marriage by a priest? Can anyone believe that the 
repetition of the Burial Service is a necessary preliminary to admis- 
sion to eternal bliss? Finally, are our monarchs kings by divine 
right and priestly consecration, or simply by the will and choice of 
their people? 

The Cosmopolitan writer having thus shown that these four rites 
are not necessary to the accomplishment of the ends which have 
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coming in. Owing to the first shafts and galleries being carried on, 
for the most part, without any protection whatever, it is not only 
difficult, and in most cases impossible, to form an idea of the aising 
wealth of the mines, but in many cases the most productive veins, 
beds, or masses of ore, are concealed and buried beneath the detritus 
of years. Not only is the roasting process imperfectly done, but the 
mineral, instead of being previously triturated, is cast into the 
furnaces in great lumps, involving loss of fuel and repeated opera- 
‘tions. Yet at almost all the mines water-mills could be easily 
turned to account to pound the mineral. The furnaces are also 
so imperfect, that added to the non-trituration of the mineral, only 
a portion is extracted, and much is left among the slags and scoria, 
In most furnaces the walls are msuifitiont; : the chimneys are not 
lofty enough for a powerful current, and the vault is too high and 
too open, at times, indeed, more like a fire-place or blacksmith’s forge, 
than a furnace or enlargedretort. When engaged at Ishik Tagh inex- 
ploring the resources of its mimes, we had a furnace set up upon a 
better principle, and soon convinced the Greek miners of its greater 
efficiency by the results obtained. 

At Karatova, where 400 okas of mineral are said to give 200 
okas of lead and 700 drachms of silver, as at other places, the white. 
lead is lost. At Egri—Polanka where crystals of iron are dissemi. 
nated in a soft talcose shist, they are detached from their beds 
simply by allowing currents of water to flow over them. The iron 
is not collected at any given point, but in any hole or corner where 
it is most readily put away. 700 okas of mineral require 7 loads of 
charcoal, and 18 okas of iron are obtained every 16 hours. At 
Keisura, close by, where are other firfins or furnaces, they are 
opened every 12 hours and then closed again. The Pasha of Sophia, 
engaged in a foundry of cannon-balls, was one of the first to havea 
refining furnace constructed, in 1837, with a high chimney. At 
Winitza, also, the mineral is pounded by hammers, moved by a large 
water-wheel, and then washed. The bellows are also worked by 
water-wheels. Hitherto most of the iron has been used for making 
baking dishes and cannon balls, but a better class of furnace is being 
introduced into Servia from Styria and Hungary, and the art of 
mining, still in its infancy in Turkey, may be said to be making a 
step forwards. Above all, laws ought to be enacted by which in 
the neighbourhood of mines, only wood of a certain age, say of 26 
to 30 years’ growth, should be allowed to be cut for charcoal, avd 
thus a constant supply would be obtained. The loss upon removing 
the mineral from Arganah Maden to Tokat—12 to 14 days’ journey 

—to be roasted and smelted, must, for example, take away a large 
portion of the profits, 
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18 RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH 
PROTESTANTISM? 


UnveEr the above title a writer in the first number of the new 
Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist discusses, from a pseudo. 
utilitarian point of view, the advisability of retaining religious 
services generally, and, in particular, four rites which he specifically 
attacks. It is somewhat difficult to follow the writer’s argument, 
inasmuch as, although he starts by defining his terms, he does not 
adhere strictly to his definitions, nor, as we shall see, does he appear 
to apprehend very clearly how far his definitions extend. 

He first defines “ritualism’’ as ‘‘ action of non-utility formu- 
lated; by which he implies, if we understand him aright, that any 
“action of non-utility” is comprehended within the category of 
“ritualism.’’ “Consistent ’’ he explains to mean “ compatible 
terms,” to which definition, borrowed from Professor Jevons’ Logic, 
we see no objection. ‘ Protestantism”’ is used in its general 
meaning of the ‘religion reformed from the Roman Church.” 
The question which heads this paper will then stand: ‘ Is action 
of non-utility a compatible term with the religion reformed from 
the Roman Church?’ In other words, “ Can a distinctively Protes. 
tant rite be ritualistic or of non-utility?’ The question thus 
re-stated is answered: by the Cosmopolitan writer in the affirmative, 


. on the ground that “all attributes inherent in, or sustained by any 


given thing at the time of the birth of such thing is (sic) consistent 
with the said thing.’’ And baptism, marriage, burial, and corona- 
tion of monarchs are specified as examples of such inherent attributes 
of Protestantism. 

The next and largest division of the paper is occupied with a 
discussion of the non-utility of these four rites. Who, for instance, 
supposes, it is asked, that his particular name could not have been 
given him otherwise than by a religious ceremony? Or who 
supposes that marriage by a civil registrar is not fully as legal and 
moral as marriage by a priest? Can anyone believe that the 
repetition of the Burial Service is a necessary preliminary to admis. 
sion to eternal bliss?. Finally, are our monarchs kings by divine 
right and priestly consecration, or simply by the will and choice of 
their people? 

The Cosmopolitan writer having thus shown that these four rites 
are not necessary to the accomplishment of the ends which have 
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incidentally been mentioned, concludes by calling upon Protestants 
to abjure these specimens of ‘‘ action of non-utility formulated.” 

Now, although we are not, personally, inclined to uphold the 
necessity of our four rites for the accomplishment of certain results, 
it appears to us that something more is requisite before the Cosmo. 
politan can be considered to have proved his proposition. 

‘* Before you can give a definition, you must know in general 
what you are about to define—you cannot set out to define asa 
certain Scotch lawyer swore, ‘at large.’’’* This error of not 
sufficiently considering what he was about to define seems to us 
exactly that into which the Cosmopolitan has fallen. Defining his 
four rites as “actions of non-utility ’’ because they did not seem 
necessary for the production of certain results, he has neglected to 
inquire whether these results are those which the four rites were 
intended to produce, or whether there are any other results which 
they do produce. It is easy enough to show that any action 
whatever is unnecessary for the accomplishment of some one result ; 
but before that action can be stigmatised as ‘‘ useless ” absolutely, 
it must be shown that it is unnecessary to, or incapable of, the 
production of any result at all. 

lt does not need any great acumen to perceive that the ends 
attributed to the four rites by the Cosmopolitan are merely acci- 
dental ends, and not by any means implied in the essence of the 
rites. Name-giving is a mere subordinate result of baptism. Not 
only could the baptismal service be performed equally well without 
once uttering the child’s name; but the popular synonym of the 
service—christening—and ihe fact that people who reject the 
service of the Established Church both register their children’s names 
civilly, and have a dedication service in their own places of worship, 
shows that name-giving is not considered to be any essential part of 
the rite. 

The legality of a marriage is of course dependent upon com- 
pliance with the laws of a country; but the morality of the 
proceeding is dependent upon neither civil nor religious ceremonies. 
No one doubts the morality of those marriages in Scotland which 
were solemnised solely by the verbal assent of the marrying parties ; 
or the morality of certain distinguished literary personages in our 
own country, who are known to “have abjured all outward form of 
marriage. Nevertheless, that there is something more in a marriage 
ceremony than mere registry for civil purposes is conclusively 
shown by those Christians who, having no licensed place of their owa, 
perform the civil ceremony first, and afterwards perform a religious 
ceremony in their own place of worship. 


——_! 





* Mr, Shadworth Hodgaon, in Mind, April 1876, p. 67. 
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As for the notion of the Burial Service being a kind of unfail- 
ing passport to eternal happiness, that idea is distinctly repudiated 
by those who most firmly cling to the practice.* 

Our own English history shows us very clearly that we have 
taken the choice of our king into our own hands. Nevertheless, it 

























is worth consideration whether priestly coronation would have been 

retained if it served no end. There is probably more truth in the 

“ divine-right ’’ theory than the Cosmopolitan would care to admit. 

Mr. Carlyle was probably not far from expressing the general 

feeling of humanity when he remarked that ‘‘ there is a God in 
this world ; and a God’s sanction, or else the violation of such, does - 

look-out from all ruling and obedience, from all moral acts of 

men.’’t 

Clearly enough, then, we see that the strictly regulative function, 
is not the essential in these rites. What, then, is the essential ? Wy 
Their connection with certain religious beliefs. The Cosmopolitan | 
writer’s error in not sufficiently investigating the possible ends of 
these rites has vitiated his whole view of them. If we look beyond 
the boundary of our own form of religion we shall find that the 
, corresponding places to our four rites are occupied by very different 
} ceremonies. Logk, efor instance, at the Jewish circumcision 
_ Teligiously equivalemt to baptism, but coupled with a direct 
7 prohibition of the ‘regulative function which accompanies the | 
Protestant ceremony. » Or consider some of the Orienta] religions Ht 
which demanded as @ mecessary preliminary of marriage compliance | | 
with rites which no One would willingly mention. All these rites i 
t are linked together by a common thread of religious feeling 
e running through them. And this common religious feeling is 
e _ simply that of the Divine sanction of a certain code of conduct, 
S obedience to which is rewarded hereafter, while disobedience is 
punished. “ There is no religion,”’ says Professor Max-Miiller ,“ or if 
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f there is I do not know it, which does not say, ‘Do good, avoid 
evil.’ There is none which does not contain what Rabbi Hille! 
\. called the quintessence of all religions, the simple warning, ‘ Be 
P good, my boy.’ ‘Be good, my boy,’ may seem a very short catechism, 
s. but let us add to it ‘Be good, my boy, for God’s sake,’ and we 
h have in it very nearly the whole of the Law and the Prophets.’’t 
F It is the raison d’etre of all rites and ceremonies that they express 
i one side or another of this fundamental belief in the divinely-sanc- 
Be * Compare Pusey’s sermon on “The Presence of Christ in the Holy 
ly Eucharist,” pp. 12, 13 ; and his “ Eirenicon,” iii, 96, 120, 
, t “Heroes and Hero-worship,” sect. vi. (People’s Edition, p. 183.) 
us t “Science of Religion,” sect. 4., (“ Fraser,” July 1870, p. 104. Ewald, 


‘oo, recognises the peculiarly religious intention of baptism and matrimony ‘ 
“Tehre der Bibel von Gott,” iv., 271, fib, 146. f. 
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tioned code. Observance of the rites always carries with it a certain 


amount of obedience to the beliefs; while (which is most 
to our present question) the abolition or denial of the rites always 
strikes a blow at the beliefs. The question of the non-utility of the 
rites becomes therefore a question of the non-utility of religious 
beliefs. If these be in any way useful, it is clearly wrong to damage 
them prematurely by doing away with the expression of them.* 
What, then, is the utility of religious beliefs? We have been 
preceded in answering this question, and we shall not hesitate to 
reproduce the argument of a master, rather than adduce feeble 
reasons of ourown. “A utilitarian system of ethics cannot at 
present be rightly thought out even by the select few, and is quite 
beyond the reach of the many.t We have but to observe human 
action, as it meets us at every turn, to see that the average intelli- 
gence, incapable of guiding conduct even in simple matters, where 
but a very moderate reach of reason would suffice, must fail in 
apprehending with due clearness the natural sanctions of ethical 
principles. The unthinking ineptitude with which even the 
routine of lifeis carried on by the mass of men shows clearly that 
they have nothing like the insight required for self-guidance in 
the absence of an authoritive code of conduct. 
And again. ‘‘ Were it possible forthwitn to replace a tradition. 
ally established system of rules supposed to be supernaiurally 
warranted by a system of rules rationally elaborated, no such 
rationally elaborated system of rules would be adequately operative. 
To think that it would implies the thought that men’s beliefs and 
actions are throughout determined by intellect, whereas they are in 
much larger degrees determined by feeling.’”’§ 1 have no space for 
the illustrations which Mr. Spencer gives.|| I pass on to his con- 
clusions. “The feelings drawn out during early life towards 
moral principles, by witnessing the moral sanction and the relignous 
sanction they possess, influence conduct far more than the percep- 
tion that conformity to such principles conduces to welfare.” 
‘‘ Thus the anti-theological bias leads to serious errors, both when 
it ignores the essential share hitherto taken by religious systems in 


———) 





* I must here remind the reader that the truth or falsity of religion # 
irrelevant to the question. I am simply arguing that even though the prop 
which supports the house may be thought by some to be set up in diametrical 
opposition to architectural principles, yet unless you have a better beam ready, 
you are not justified in vilifying, much less in pulling down, the prop. 

t Spencer : “Study of Sociology,” 306. 

t Ib., 303. The passage is followed by some striking illustrations of the 

ent. 

§ Ib., 307. 

| Readers who may like to follow up the subject may be referred to page 
807, 308, 358, e¢ seg. of the same work. : 

@ Ib., 308 ; the italics are ours. 
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giving force to certain principles of action, in part absolutely good 


and in part good relatively to the needs of the time, and again 
when it prompts the notion that these principles might now be so 
established on rational bases as to rule men effectually through 
their enlightened intellects.”* 

We are not inclined to hold that our present form of society or 
of religion is either final or perfect, but considering the important 
part which religion still plays, the absence of any system capable 
of taking the same place, and the unpreparedness of society to 
receive that system if it were ready, it appears to us most impolitic 
to attack religious rites. The past history of religious rites shows 
on the other hand, that the existence of the rites depends on that 
of the beliefs, and that as the beliefs change and develop, the rites 
change or even fall into desuetude. It would therefore be more 
“utile,” more adapted to the development of human morality, if 
such of our beliefs as may have grown somewhat petrified were 
gradually and gently adapted to our modern needs with as little 
violence or disturbance as possible. To the attainment of such a 
desirable result we would willingly join hands with the Cosmo- 
poiitan ; but at the same time, having regard to our present stage of 
development, we remind him and all who think to improve 
humanity upon a new principle, of the words of the poet :-— 


“ Wer wissenschaft und kunst besizt, 
Hat auch Religion ; 
Wer jene beiden nicht besizt, 
Der habe Religion.” 


J. FENTON. 





* The doctrine here promulgated is not peculiar to Mr. Spencer. It 
underlies the whole of Butler’s “ Sermons on Human Nature,” and is some- 
times explicitly stated: ¢..¢. (Preface), “ Men daily, hourly, sacrifice the 
greatest known interest to fancy, inquisitiveness, love or hatred, any vagrant 
inclination.” 
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Instar Omnium. 


INSTAR OMNIUM. 





SHALL lightning of heaven or earthquake shock, 
Hurl away granite, block on block ? 

(For the sages deemed 

That water gleamed 
In depths of wonder beneath the rock) 
Nay, but toil must reign over the years, 
Crowned with jewels of hopes and fears. 





They worked from dawn till the glaring noon, 
They worked till arose the pallid moon. 
The seekers sought 
The workers wrought, 
For the hidden blessing, the priceless boon, 
Whereof the people on every side 
Should drink with delight and be satisfied. 





And at length the marveilous gleam they found, 
Springing in purity out of the ground, 

And the people’s wonder 

In shout of thunder, 
Fill’d with rejoicing the halls of sound. 
Then they who had made that great endeavour, 
Lall’d by brief plaudits sank down for ever. 


Hatu KEYWORTH. 
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SPRINGTIME IN NORTH ITALY 
AND THE TYROL. 


PART IV. 


LeavinG Munich the next morning on our way to Frankfort we 
passed the Hotel de Ville, a new building near which stands a large 
statue of the Immaculate Conception ; the Virgin in bronze on a 
shaft of granite, with figures in bronze at its base. Not far from 
the statue is a curious and elegant old fountain, called the “ Wachs- 
licht Brunnen,”’ boys holding pails from which the water flows 
sit round the edge of the basin, while golden doves flutter over the 
surface of the water ; we were told that the name of the fountain is 
derived from an old custom—all the boys of Munich who have 
been apprenticed to the candle trade, when out of their apprentice- 
ship, jump with their clothes on into this fountain, and are then 
_ declared free and authorised to receive wages. 

For some miles our road ran through a flat, open, well culti- 
vated country; the mountains in the distance were quite white 
with lately fallen snow. The dress of the peasant women was so 
picturesque that it might be-introduced with good effect at some 
of the London fancy balls. <A tight-fitting jacket of scarlet figured 
silk, over it a black velvet bodice crossed by many silver chains ; 
a short, thickly-quilted skirt of purple stuff ; stockings white, with 
~ a pattern of flowers in bright blue running all over them, and neat 
black shoes with very high heels ; the head-dress a coquettish little 
cap of black silk, trimmed with deep black lace, which fell low on 
the forehead and temples,‘and hung behind over the hair, which 
was sometimes coiled round the back of the head, and sometimes 
hung in plaits over the neck and shoulders. At Nanhofen we 
got into a peat country, and for many milesran through a sterile 
plain, consisting chiefly of moor and peat moss, At Nanhofen 
is a large building in which the peat is dried, and at the 
different stations towards Augsburg we saw large stacks of 
peat ready for use in the locomotives instead of coal. It 
Was tantalizing to get only a peep of the old town of Augsburg, 
while we waited for a change of train, instead of visiting the build- 
ings made so historically famous during the earlier movements of 
the Reformation—to have the tower of the Rathaus pointed out to 
us, and to be told that near it stood the episcopal palace. One 
Would have liked to stand in the hall where more than two centuries 
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ago Charles the Fifth held his famous diets and listened while 
Melancthon supported by the Protestant Princes of Germany, read 
his new creed—where, after much debate and a lapse of many years, 
the “ Augsburg Confession ”’ with its Protestant doctrines was at 
length issued, and religous peace for a while established. But we 
could only glance at the high tower of the Cathedral, surmounted 
by little black cupolas, as the train ran into the station and we found 
ourselves in ali the bustle of a triple junction, with bewildered 
passengers appealing to good.humoured guards who certainly did 
their best to place them all in the right carriages, and also managed 
to apportion from the heaps of luggage that lay around their right- 
ful property to each owner. ‘Travelling on by our train we passed 
the valley of the Lech, and were told that some church spires on 
our left hand were those of Blenheim and Hichstadt—taking our 
memories back to England and Queen Anne’s Duke of Marlborough 
thence by Nardendarfand Meitingen to Donauworth, where the 
line crossed the here navigable Danube. It was at Donauworth 
that in 1856 we had embarked on our way to Constantinople in a 
steamer drawing but three feet of water ; two or three similar 
steamers were lying off the quay as our train ran across the river 
and reminded us of the voyage so full of interest and excitement we 
had then taken. But we were now on our road to Nuremburg only, 
and were carried along the fertile valley of the Wérnitz, by fields of 
potatoes and wheat, hop-gardens and cabbage-fields of red earth, 
past many an old town, till at length, after a long day’s journey of 
eleven hours, we crossed the Ludwigs Canal and entered the 
Nuremberg station. A drive over the rough stony streets took us 
to the Bayrisher Hof, too tired that night to do more than look 
from its windows on some of the quaint lofty houses of this most 
picturesque of old German towns. Surrounded by a lofty wall, 
whence rise, at intervals, towers of solid masonry ; its river Pegnitz 
crossed by bridges—one, the Fleishbriicke, single-arched, like the 
Rialto at Venice, another the Henkersteig, somewhat resembling 
its Bridge of Sighs—its handsome red sandstone churches, its 
lofty, pointed, bright-coloured houses, its graceful fountains and 
wide pavements, with well-stocked shops,—Nuremberg may be 
described as one of the best specimens of a picturesque and 
wealthy medieval German town. 

Beginning the next day with churches we went from San 
Lorenzo, with its sacrament table by Krafft, its altar-picture by 
Albert Diirer, and richly-painted windows in its choir, to the 
Frauenkirche, over-coloured within but exquisitely sculptured with 
out, and having behind it the pretty little fountain called the Gani 
minchen; thence to St. Sebald, a beautiful church containing a fine 

bronze monument to the saint, and a handsome carved pulplt 
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Opposite this church is the chapel of St.|Maurice, now used as a 
picture gallery for the works of Van Eyck, Albert Diirer, Kulmbach, 
and other old German masters. Not far off are Diirer’s house and 
his statue—passing these we came to the cherry-market, with its 
huge baskets of bright fruit, and where the women, perchance in 
compliment to their merchandise, all wore red head-dresses. Then 
up a long hill to the Castle, whence a grand view of Nuremberg is 
gained. ‘'wo chapels, one above the other, are curiously built in the 
Heidenthurm ; and in the Castle are collections of old monuments, 
and of hideous instruments of torture, now happily only shown as 
specimens of past barbarity ; within the walls is a well 300 ft. deep, 
into which a melancholy widow, who asked a few kreuzers for the 
exhibition, lowered a looking-glass and a candle, which reflected the 
smooth stone sides, until the latter reached the water and sputtered 
out. 

Driving from the Castle to St. John’s cemetery, we passed a 
curious series of stone slabs on pillars, with representations of our 
Saviour’s progress to the Crucifixion. These “ stations’? are the 
works of the sculptor Krafft, who is said to have taken two 


_ journeys to Jerusalem ‘for the purpose of measuring the exact 


distance from Pilate’s house to Calvary in order that his 
“stations? might be rightly placed. 

The large bronze figures of the Crucifixion at its entrance gate 
showed us. we had reached St. John’s cemetery—the old aristo- 
cratic burial-ground of Nuremberg, where almost every tombstone 
has its bronze coat-of-arms and where those who have been illus. 
trious while on earth preserve their exclusiveness even when they 


are laid beneath her. The working in bronze on the tombs is 


very delicate and beautiful ; on some there are curious emblems of 
the manner in which their occupants met their death—-on one a 
little lizard is creeping into “an ear, on another a battered skull 
with a mouth that opens to the touch. In the cemetery is a 
Todten Haus somewhat similar to the one at Munich; the corpses 
in it were all covered with net veils; they lie in it three days, 
Tich and poor together, and although not compulsory the custom of 
sending their dead there is very general in Nuremburg. We ended 
our day’s sight-seeing with a visit to the papier mache and terra- 
cotta manufactory, where everything, from life-sized men and 
women to minute insects, from huge vats and pans to the tiniest 
cups and saucers, imitations of old German crockery, of food, of 
vegetables, toys innumerable, and all sort of things for household 
use are made. 

_ Leaving Nuremberg for Frankfort, we reached Bamberg at 
mid-day, and had just time to walk across the Neue Briicke over 
the river Regnitz into the town; passing by an old Rathhaus to 
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the Cathedral, with four cupola-topped towers, and containing g 
sarcophagus of its founder, Henry II., and his wife Cunigunde. 

The line took us on by the side of the Maine; we saw many 
timber rafts floating down the river, and many piles of timber on its 
banks. Near Hassfurt, the ferry-boat carried carts filled with wine, 
covered with green branches and drawn by oxen. In the afternoon 
we reached Wiirzburg, but had no more than a passing look at its 
cupolas and spires. In its cathedral is a tablet to the memory of 
the old German minstrel, Walther von der Vogelweide, who left a 
sum of money to purchase food for the birds, and had a vase placed 
on the top of his tomb to hold it. 

It was dark when we reached Frankfort ; we merely slept there, 
starting the next morning for Aachen. The line ran by potatoe. 
gardens, wheat-fields, and orchards, giving, as we turned, good views 
of Frankfort and the Maine; taking us by Mayence and showing 
us such a large provision of cannon-balls without the city walls, 
and so many soldiers at drill, that we remarked them to a German 
with whom we had chatted onour road. “ Ach!” he said, “ Bismarck 
is ever ready, only him can Napoleon not. tackle. It was good 
that those peoples should come into our hands to let a little light on’ 
their darkness.”’ 

By Bingen and Stolberg, with its large brass and glass works, 
past castles, vineyards, and villages, we reached Aix-la-Chapelle 
in the evening, and established ourselves at Neullen’s Hotel, near 
the fountain, on which is a bronze figure of Charlemagne. 

The next day, Sunday, we walked, after the English service, 
through the town to the Lousberg, a hill surmounted by an obelisk, 
from whence very fine views of Aix are obtained. A white church 
stands on its slope, to which pilgrimages are made once a year on 
the feast-day of its saint. In the city the shops were all open, 
and peasants from the neighbouring villages were busy shopping; 
we were told that trade is only stopped at Aix on Christmas-day, 
and on Easter and Trinity Sundays: The churches were full, but 
the congregation consisted almost entirely of the lower order of 
people, a circumstance I have remarked generally in continental 
and Roman Catholic places of worship, while in England and 
amongst Protestants by far the larger proportion is drawn fromthe 
higher ranks. 

Without spending much time in endeavouring to see the relics 
in the Dom, which are said to exceed in number and legendary 
value those of any collection in Europe, we wandered about the ald 
and curious cathedral, the nave of which was built as a chapel by 
Charlemagne in the 8th century, and gave to the city in its French 

name the addition of “la chapelle.’’ The windows in the choir are 
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modern, and are more to be admired, I thought, for their height 
and lightness than for their paintings. 

‘‘Carlo Magno ”’ is engraved on’a‘marble slab beneath the 
dome, but the emperor’s body was removed from its tomb in the 
twelfth century by the order of Pope Pascal III., who canonised 
Charlemagne, and ordered the crown, mantle, and sword in which 
he had been buried, and the chair in which he was found seated; t 
be used at the future coronations of the Emperors of Germany at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Monday morning took us through the busy market to the 
Rathhaus; we were shown the coronation room, in which thirty- 
seven German emperors were crowned,—ascending to it by a narrow 
and difficult staircase, which has lately been replaced by a new one. 
In one of the rooms an interesting ceremony was taking place; 
Four young brides were signing the civil contract of their marriage ; 
they were all in bridal attire, and did not seem at all alarmed at 
the step they were taking, laughing and talking brightly with their 
new husbands and the friends who accompanied them. 

From Aachen we journeyed on to Brussels by $Verviers, and 


. started the first morning after our arrival there for Waterloo. We 


drove through a long avenue, in which many uprooted trees gave 
evidence of what our driver called “ un vent incroyable,’ which 
had visited Brussels a few days before ; then through the forest of 
Seigne into the open country, and reached Waterloo in about a 
couple of hours. 

Engaging a guide, named John Pierson, who had been recom- 
mended to us, and whom we found intelligent and good-tempered, 
we began our survey with the church, a cold, dark, formal 
building, the walls covered with tablets to the memory of those 
who fell in the battle of Waterloo. 

From the church we were taken to the house in which the 
Marquis of Anglesey had his leg amputated, were shown the table 
on which he lay, round which, we were told, ten years later, his 
whole family sat at dinner; gathered a flower from the grave of 
the leg, and had a look at the boot it once occupied. From 
Waterloo we drove by the village of Mont St. Jean to the Hotel du 
Musée, and then began our walk across the famous field, listening 
while our guide told again the oft-repeated tale, and pointed out 
the different spots he thought most interesting. The Mound of the 
Belgic Lion gave us a good view of the ground, but whatever sen- 
timent might be aroused by treading where a conflict so important 
to the whole of Europe had been fought, and where victory was gained 
by our own countrymen, was in me completely smothered by the 
annoyance of meeting at every turn either a roguish boy or a bold, 
bright.eyed girl, with armsful of sticks, and pockets of buttons and 
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little brass eagles, which they pestered us to buy as veritable 
memorials of the battle. We got a good luncheon, and saw a few 
interesting relics at the Musée, but altogether my visit to Waterloo 
was rather a disappoimtment to me, and I was not sorry when we 
had turned our backs upon it, and were on our way to Brussels again, 

The next day we drove through its light, handsome, spacious 
streets to churches, gardens, picture-galleries. The church of §}. 
Gudule is the only one of much beauty in Brussels; its painted 
windows are truly magnificent, and there are many fine marble 
statues ; but its carved pulpit attracted me most. The story of 
“ Paradise Lost ’’ and “ Paradise Regained ’’ are‘the two subjects it 
depicts. Below, Adam and Eve driven from Eden support the pulpit. 
Within the hollow half of a globe, on the outside of which is an 
angel with a flaming sword, and a skeleton with the dart of death, 
the trees of life and of good and evil rise behind with fruit hanging 
from them, and animals perched upon their branches. On the 
canopy the Virgin Mary stands holding the young Saviour by one 
hand, and guiding the other while he thrusts the end of a cross into 
the head of a huge serpent that glides round his feet. 

In the museum are many fine pictures by Rubens and Van. 
dyke, and acurious collection of sculptured animals; in the ducal 
palace are modern pictures, with one of which, ‘‘ The Judgment of 
Solomon,’’ I was interested by the way in which the joy of the real 
mother and the sympathy of her friends were painted. But the 
most extraordinary collection of pictures in Brussels is to be seen 
at the Musée Wiertz, where the works of an eccentric artist of this 
name are gathered together in one large room ; the greater number 
of the pictures consist of subjects in which Scripture and allegory 
are blended on a gigantic scale ; others are indelicate and revolting 
in their treatment ; while some, though horrible in subject, are so 
powerfully painted that one cannot pass them without admiration ; 
these are generally placed behind screens and looked at through 
peep-holes, which, though it may increase the effect, is, I think, 
rather a tricky way of doing it. ‘“‘ The Dead Alive” is one of 
these ; the interior of a vault is seen, into which, during a time of 
cholera, coffins hastily filled have been lowered; from one of these, 
broken in its fall, the head and arms of a man, still livid, but 
awaking from the trance that had been thought death, are protrud- 
ing ; marvellous indeed are the dread and horror depicted in his 
countenance. Another picture, “ The Maniac,’’ represents a 
young mother, who, during a siege, has become mad from starva- 
tion, and, having killed her child, is preparing the little corpse to 
appease her fearful hunger. Again, Wiertz has painted pictures 
_ full of touching beauty ; in one, “The Orphans,” the group of 
beautiful children who with their chubby hands try to hold back 
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the coffin of their father which men are carrying from their cottage, 
gould scarcely be surpassed in its sorrowful reality. There is a 
it of the artist himself and several of his dogs, which look as 
if they could leap from the canvas. - As we were leaving the 
Musée, a large white-and-tan setter came up to us and seemed 
at our noticing him. ‘‘ C’est le dernier chien de |’artiste, 
madame,” said the keeper of the gallery, ‘il a déja quatorze ans.” 
Poor fellow! he looked old and melancholy, and would not much 
Jonyer survive his master, who died in 1863. 

Brussels, with its boulevards, its cafés, its palace-garden, like 
a small Tuileries, and its handsome white buildings, put me much 
in mind of Paris; the shops, too, are much like those of the 
French capital; and though in Brussels all is on a much smaller 
scale, there is a great resemblance in the two cities. 

From Brussels we went on to Ghent—the old city, which from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century took so prominent a place 
in the histories of Spain, Germany, and England. It lies at the 
junction of the rivers Schelde and Lys, and the whole town is 
intersected by their branches, which run between the streets like 
the canals in Holland. Rising far above the picturesque old 
houses, with their step-like gable.ends and curious carvings, is the 
Beffroi, a lofty tower built as a watch-tower and surmounted by a 
golden dragon. From the top a fine view of Ghent is obtained. 
It is said that from this tower Charles the Fifth, when advised by 
the cruel Alva to punish the rebellion of the inhabitants of Ghent 
by burning their city, showed him the goodly prospect beneath, 
and asked : ‘‘ Combien il fallait de peaux d’Espagne pour faire un 
gant de cette grandeur 2?’ 

’ In the Cathedral of St. Bavon are twenty-four chapels, and in 
each of these are pictures by celebrated Flemish artists. The 
eleventh chapel, however, contains the only one I care to mention ; 
it is called the ‘‘ Adoration of* the Spotless Lamb,’’ and was 
painted in the fifteenth century by two brothers, Hubert and John 
Van-Eyck; it is large and divided into‘several compartments, with, it 
is said, three hundred figures ; but the work is as minute and finished 
as that of a miniature; the Virgin Mary, who kneels on the right 
hand of the Father, is lovely and graceful; there is little of the 
stiffness generally seen in early pictures, and the colour is as rich 
and fresh as if it had been painted but yesterday. 

There is a curious old hospital, with a handsome refectory, 
called the ‘‘ Bylogue,’’ which was founded in the thirteenth 
century, and is still capable of holding six hundred patients ; and 
there is also now a very fine hospital just completed in Ghent. We 
Went over the spacious rooms and long galleries, not yet occupied, 

but giving promise, in their airy height and in their careful 
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arrangement, of all comfort to the patients who will be received 
within their walls. 

But the most attractive sight in Ghent was the convent, and 
the church of the Béguinages, now no longer to be found there ; the 
Commissionaires des Hospices having taken possession of this 
** town within a town,’’ banished its sisters from Ghent, and pulled 
down the houses in which they resided. 

The Musée des Béguinages contained a picture said to be by 
Raphael, a head of the Saviour ; and the old lady who showed it to 
us, and who also had for sale the beautiful black and white lace 
made by the sisters, gave us much interesting information respect- 
ing the convent and the sisterhood. No vow binds those who 
enter into this order; some sisters have even gone out into the 
world to be married, and some, who have left it for a time, have 
returned to take shelter in it again. Their residence, when we 
were in Ghent, consisted of many separate houses with pretty 
gardens, and the nuns walked about the town -with perfect freedom, 
tending the sick in the hospital, doing many other acts of charity, 
and employing themselves also in making lace and in other 
ornamental work. 

At a little before seven o'clock in the evening the tolling of a 
bell summoned the whole sisterhood to church. We saw them from 
the window of the Musée coming out of their houses in long black 
dresses and white veils, each sister carrying what looked like a 
carefully folded table-cloth ; we followed them and entered the 
church, after the greater number of the nuns had taken their 
places. Certainly the sight was a curious and striking one; in the 
low, dimly-lighted church were six hundred nuns, all looking 
exactly like white pyramids, for the cloth they carried had been 
folded over their head and shoulders, so as to rise in a peak above, 
and fall far below the waist of each sitting nun. 

From the music-gallery came low chanting in women’s voices; 
when the priest entered and the service began, one or two sisters 
left their places and brought a bag to the part of the church in 
which we were, collecting money, whether for the use of the 
chairs or for some charitable purpose we knew not. 

The next day took us on from Ghent to Bruges, the now quiet 
and half deserted city, which still in its grand old buildings tells the 
tale of its former splendour and commerce. We dined at an 
estaminet looking on a large square ; opposite to us were the Hotel 
de Ville, the Palais de Justice, and the ‘‘ Chapelle du Saint Sang, , 
a Gothic church built in the 16th century to receive “ some drops of 
the Saviour’s blood,” which were brought by some Belgian count 
from the Holy Land, and are still said to be preserved in a jewelled 
shrine within the chapel. 
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In the Cathedral or |’Eglise de St. Sauveur, and in Notre Dame 
are pictures by Flemish artists ; in the former are curious brasses 


- Iet into the walls, and the latter contains the magnificent tombs 


of the Duke of Burgundy and his daughter Mary—gilt copper 
figures lying on slabs of black marble. The man who shows them 
has stories of Mary, who was the wife of the Emperor Maximilian; 
he tells that her death came from an accident while hawking when 
she was but twenty-five years old, and that her love for her husband 
made her hide to her own hurt the mortal injury she had received. 
The monument of her father, Charles the Bold, is nearly a century 
more modern than hers ; it was erected in 1558 by his great grand- 
son Philip the Second, who amongst other charges had to pay each 
of the workmen forty florins to recompense them for the loss of 
their teeth during the process of enamelling the rich coats-of-arms 
with which the monument is surrounded—a very moderate price for 
go great a loss. Close to Notre Dame is the Hospital of St. John, 
which contains some of the most beautiful specimens of the paintings 
of Hans Memling ; he is supposed to have been a native of Bruges, 
but certainty early in the 15th century he was, while quite a young 


_™man, a patient in this hospital, which is still devoted to the recep- 


tion of the sick who are tended by the sisters of the house. We 
went through several of the low, long wards, and stopped at some of 
the beds to speak to the invalids, who appeared content and grate- 
ful for the care of their nurses }; and in the pleasant garden of the 
hospital, full of sweet herbs, flowers, and vegetables, we had a 
long talk with la Sceur Catarina whose happy face attracted us to 
her. She told us that the vows which bound them to the hospital were 
very strictly kept; no intercourse with the outer world is permit- 
ted: —“ Jamais on ne passe la porte que quand le pére ou la mére 
est malade ’’—but she added, “ on est bien heureux ; on a beaucoup 
i faire, et c’est tout pour le bon Dieu.” 

Memling’s pict ures are, however, to strangers the great attraction 
at St. John’s. It is told that while there he amused himself with 
sketching, and that Jean Van Eyck, one of the painters of the great 
Picture at Ghent, going to Bruges,saw Memling and his works, 
admired and encouraged the young artist, who in later days became 
s0celebrated, and who from gratitude presented to the hospital 
the pictures it contains. They consist of altar-pieces with exquisite 
Paintings of the Virgin and of different saints, and of a wooden 
coffer, called the Réliquaire or Chisse of Ste. Ursula, on the sides 
of which Memling has drawn different scenes from the legend of this 

saint on her pilgrimage with eleven thousand virgins from 
Cologne to Rome. | 

Passing on through the streets of Bruges, which are gradually 

modernised by the builders of the present day, we came tu 
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Les Halles, a picturesque red brick edifice, from the centre of 
which rises a high tower crowned by a belfry, containing mos 
musical chimes, which play at each quarter of the hour, and ays 
worked by a brass cylinder like the barrel of an organ. 

Leaving Bruges we drove through a well cultivated country to 
Ostend. Here ihe season had not commenced: the Kursaal wag 
in déshabille ; the Digue and its restaurants were empty ; the sands 
were smooth and untrodden, a complete contrast to their appearance 
during the bathing season, when they are covered with pretty 
little tents ornamented with the “ flags of all nations,’’ and occupied 
by the gaily-dressed ladies and their children who pass the greater 
part of the day on the beach. The dining room at the Hotel de la 
Fontaine is hung with many fine pictures, but except these and the 
monument to Queen Louise, by Franken, in the church of &t. 
Pierre, there is not much to be seen at Ostend. 

Dunkirk was our next destination. Four hours travelling along 
a low, flat, uninteresting country, with two changes of carriages at 
Toutronne and at Licteroeld, brought us to this seaport of sand, 
deriving its name from the “ dunes ’’ or sandhills, among which St. 
Eloi is said to have built in the 7th century a chapel, around which 
grew by degrees the town of Dunkirk. In the season the bathing 
is very good on its sandy shores, and the Hotel des Bains de Mer 
much frequented, but at this time the Chapeau Rouge promised 
more comfort, and we had noreason to regret taking up our abode 
there for the few days of our stay, for we were well provided with 
food and lodging, and our bill on leaving was extremely moderate. 

Dunkirk is a clean, though bustling town, with wide streets and 
a large market-place, its houses retaining their old-fashioned Flemish 
character, and its people their old-fashioned dress. The fortifica- 
tions, which were destroyed at the Treaty of Utrecht, have now been 
restored, and the inhabitants complain that they have driven the 
sea further from them, given them more sand, and necessitated the 
great length of their pier; we enjoyed a breezy walk on it at 
high tide, and saw many vessels at anchor in thespacious harbour, 
which is said to be the best onthe north shores of France. The 
market was in full activity, and many a tempting stall had opened 
its wares round the statue of Jean Bart, a naval captain in the 
time of Louis XIV. Not very far from the market-place is the 
church of St. Eloi, and beside it rises a lofty Gothic belfry, with 
some very musical chimes: whether the present church has any 
relation to the original chapel said to have been built by the saint 
I know not, but it is a fine building with a handsome interior. 

The baptism of a very young baby was being celebrated when 
we entered the church ; I could not help pitying the poor little 
thing, who, Iwas told, was only two days’ old; for in addition #0 
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what I had seen before in Roman Catholic baptisms, this baby was 


at the end of the ceremony laid upon the altar and well sprinkled with 
water from a long brush by the priest! © ~ 

From Dunkirk we came to Boulogne, crossing thence with a 
bright sun and calm sea to Folkestone, whence the rail, with but 
one stoppage on the road, carried us swiftly past the green fields and 
quiet villages, the broad rivers and busy towns of dear old England 
40 its terminus at Charing Cross. 





ELISE. 


Oh, who can paint the picture of my pet, 

As here, a woman, she doth childlike stand, 
With full ripe breast, a baby foot and hand, 

A perfect woman, but a wild child yet ? 

Within her eyes, like skies where clouds have met, 
Shadow and light play fitful hide-and-seek, 
And on her pale and damask-dimpled cheek 

Sorrow and Joy their twain abodes have set. 

Oh, who can paint the picture of my pet, 

Or catch the strange expression of her face ; 
The grave, the gay, the scornful, trustful grace, 

My airy, fairy, spirituel coquette ? 

Fount of my hopes, and fount of all my fears, 

My rainbow-flower, born from a shower of tears! 


SAMUEL K, Cowan. 











































HORACE DRAPER. 


BY J. T. W. BACOT. 
Author of “Mary Burroughes,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXII (concluded.) 


“ You do not believe me,”’ Mrs. Lumsden replied to Captain Draper, 
“T hardly expected you would. I have only one more word to say, 
My brother and I will never trouble you again. After to.day we 
shall never meet. Mr. Huntingdon, I think you are not so cruel ag 
Captain Draper. Please tell Frank that I shall never see him 
more ; it is not fitting that I should. He did not know what he 
was doing when he married a girl who does not know her own 
father’s name ; and my poor Henry is no fit brother for my husband; 
but, please, do tell Frank that I love him with all my heart and 
soul, and that my last prayer shall be for him.” 

As she spoke she rose'from her chair, raised her veil, and looked 
at Geoffrey with sad, earnest eyes. A fearful look of horror passed 
over his face as he gazed at her. He staggered back and canght 
hold of Captain Draper’s arm. 

‘* Alice Chalmers !’’ he cried, “™ Has the graven up its dead?” 

' “* Hush, Geoffrey !’’ exclaimed Captain Draper ; ‘ let me speak. 
Was your mother’s name Alice Chalmers ?”’ 

“6 Yes,” 

‘¢ And your father—her first husband ?’’ 

** He was called Horace Draper,” replied Anne. ‘‘ My brother, 
it seems, has always been trying to find out this man, but he 
never dreamed that Horace Draper was his own iather. I cannot 
think now how he could have imagined you were the Horace 
Draper who married my mother. He is resolved to persist in it 
now although my supposed father, Captain Mowbray, assuréd me 
that it was not so, and I have told Henry so. I wish you could 
believe me, Captain Draper ; but after all, it cannot matter much. 
Frank will believe; he has the proof in his heart. And now, 
farewell for ever.’’ 

‘Stop !’’ cried Geoffrey Huntingdon; “ this is too horrible. 
You must not leave Frank ; he shall learn the truth from me; he 
must never think badly of you.”’ 

‘Then you, at least, do believe me ?”’ she cried, gratefully. “] 

thought you would, you look so good and kind.”’ She placed, ber 
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hand on his arm in her eagerness, and Geoffrey gave a slight 
shudder. She saw it, and withdrew her hand timidly. ‘‘ Ah,” she 
said, ‘‘ you believe me, and even then you shrink from me. Let 
me Se 

Shrink from you? There, Draper, tell her all, I cannot stop 
bere.” And Geoffrey Huntingdon rushed from the room. 

“ What is it?’ cried Anne. ‘* What does he mean? is it any- 
thing about my husband? For mercy’s sake tell me!’ 

“Nothing about Frank, Mrs. Lumsden. Did you not hear 
what he said?’ Did you not hear him cry ‘ Alice Chalmers, come 
back from the dead?’ There, sit down and try and calm yourself, 
my poor child. Who should know Alice Chalmers so well as 
Geoffrey Huntingdon? My dear, he was the real Horace Draper, 
and he is your own father.”’ 

Anne burst into a flood of tears. She was worn out and 
exhausted with her trouble already, and now came the astonishing 
news to shake her self-control. But her tears were due to excite- 
ment, and not grief. Amidst all the bewilderment that oppressed 
her brain one glorious thought occupied her heart—she need never 
leave Frank. 

Captain Draper let her cry on, partly because he did not know 
what to say, and if he had, he could not have trusted his own mouth 
to say it. He walked to the window and tried to lookYout on the 
street like a gentleman with nothing on his mind. He knew it 
was & failure, and as he caught himself whistling the ‘‘ Dead 
March”’ in a low key, he wondered-whether the policeman on the 
pavement opposite would notice anything suspicious in his looks. 

“Thank the Lord !”” he said, to himself at last, ‘* here comes 
Sharper; he has got a head on his shoulders. Mrs. Lumsden, 
Dr. Sharper will be here directly. Do you know him?” 

“No,” she replied, as she tried to cease crying, and appear 
unmoved in the presence of a stranger. 

“Well, my dear Mrs. Lumsden, you must make his acquain- 
tance. He knows your brother, and attended him at Silverbeach. 
Indeed, he went down to Gravesend to see him to-day—takes 
quite an interest in his case. He followed him up, asI may say, 
from Silverbeach.”? | 

“He is very good,”’ said Anne, “ and Harry is certainly very 
il; but I am afraid it will be very expensive to havea doctor from 

Silverbeach to attend him.” 

“Here is the Doctor!’ exclaimed Captain Draper. ‘‘ Ah, 

» just telling this lady, who is Mr. Gregory’s sister, you 
\ d—his sister, you perceive—that you take the greatest 
interest in his case; and went down professionally tu see him at 
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Gravesend to-day.” And then the worthy man winked several 
times at the medical gentleman. 

“Is my brother in any danger, Dr. Sharper ?”’ 

“Well, madam, it’s an extraordinary case. I cannot quite 
make it out. Yes, 1 can now I look at you. Mrs. Lumsden, you 
are the daughter of Alice Chalmers !”’ 

“'Yes.”’ 

“ T see it all now. I knew I had seen that lady’s face before; 
although there is no actual likeness.”’ 

** Did you also know my mother ?’’ inquired Anne. 

** Yes. Why should I not tell you? I loved her, and she did 
not care for me, and that is all my story—no; not quite all—I 
believe I love her still. She is the light of my past, and the sun- 
shine went out of my life when I lost her. A little of the light 
comes back when I look upon her daughter. Let me be your 
friend !’” 

“You are already, Dr. Sharper,’’ she said, as she gave him her 
hand. ‘‘ You have been so kind to my brother !”’ 

‘* Ah, I must not forget your brother. Iam afraid he is very 
ill. Do you think he would come back to Silverbeach? It would 
be better for him. Why not come down yourself and nurse him 
there? Don’t you think it would be a good plan, Captain 
Draper ?” 

* We will talk it over, Doctor.” 

** At any rate, I shall call again, Mrs. Lumsden, to-morrow, to 
see your brother. Don’t be alarmed, I think he will pull through 
yet.” 

‘*T will see Mrs. Lumsden home now,”’ said Captain Draper. 

** Indeed there is no occasion,”’ she replied. 

‘* Yes there is. I shall not think you have forgiven me if you 
refuse.”’ 

“Forgiven you, Captain Draper! What have I to forgive! 
You were right to be jealous of my husband’s name.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Faust AND MARGARET. 


To the joy and astonishment of Mrs. Schlagenweit, both Florence 
and Flora had recovered from their sickness before the middle of the 
day, and looked much as usual when the worthy lady ushered in 
Mrs. Huntingdon and Mrs. Masterton. After the usual kisses and 
congratulations, each girl took her mother up into her own room, 
give and receive the little confidences which could hardly have 
been exchanged before Mrs. Schlagenweit. Mrs. Masterton seated 
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herself in an easy chair,and Flora placed herself on a footstool by 
her side. After a few minutes’ conversation on unimportant matters, 
Mrs. Masterton prepared for business. , 

“ Flora, dearest,’’ she said, “ Mr. Blimber is with me, can you 
guess why he has come ?”’ 

“ No, mamma.”’ 

“Flora, he has come on most serious business; he has come to 
offer you the greatest gifts he possesses—his hand and his heart |”’ 

‘* His head is big enough,”’ thought Flora, but she said nothing, 
and dropped her eyes modestly. 

Could you love him, Flora, dearest?’’ 

“ T suppose so,’’ she replied, “ I don’t think him very disagree. 
able.’’ 

“ Dearest child, you enchant me; you were always a sensible 
child. Of course you can love him, and he is very rich, my dear— 
richer far than your own father. You will accept him, then ?”’ 

“Tf you and papa wish it, I suppose I had better. Is he 
coming to-day 2” | 

“ Yes, dearest ; he will be here presently.”’ 

“Am I to know that you have told me anything ?”’ 

“No, dear; Mr. Blimber is particularly anxious that you 
should learn it all from his own lips. He is very romantic, Flora ; 
he told me that his proposal should.come suddenly on you, like the 
rosy blush of the morning-sun upon the suow-tipped-crest of the 
virgin peak ! Pretty, wasn’t it, love ?”’ 

“Oh very. He is like the sun, now I think of it—he’s got spots 
on his face !”’ 

“Flora, you astonish me !”’ 

“I can’t help it—mamma. I am going to marry him, that’s 
settled ; but he has got spots onhis face.” 

“You ridiculous child!’’ said her mother, who began to think 
the had better not try her ddughter’s feelings too far. ‘* You always 
were so gay and light-hearted. Give me a kiss, dearest; you have 
made your mother very happy.” 

While Mrs. Masterton was preparing Flora for her interview 
with Mr. Blimber, Mrs. Schlagenweit was receiving a visitor, to 
Whom she was particularly anxious. to address a few words. 

“Lieutenant Eberstein,’’ said the good lady, ‘‘ I want to tell 
you a little secret. You may not know that the parents of, Miss 

ora have views regarding her, which it is of course one’s duty to re- 
‘pect, and indeed the gentleman has come over from England with 
iits. Masterton.” 

“Oh,” replied the Lieutenant ; “ what is his name ?’’ 
“ Here is his card—Mr. Edward Blimber.”’ 
“Oh, Edward! well, that is a pretty name, and he will bo 
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a happy man with so fair a bride ; but I cannot say that it interests 
me very much. I, too, have news for you. I have asked Fraulein 
Margaret Hirsch to be my bride, and she has not said me no,” 

“ Ob, I am so glad, Lieutenant Eberstein ; I was afraid *___ 

“ Do not fear, Mrs Schlagenweit. I shall dance once more with 
Miss Flora, if she permits me, at Dr. Weber’s ball to-night, but I 
shall not make this Mr. Edward Blimber jealous. Where is Mr, 
Blimber staying ?’’ 

“ At the ‘ Red Eagle.’ ’’ 

** Well, I must get a good look at him before he goes to the ball, 
It would not do to make a mistake.” 

Florence had intended to accompany Flora to Dr. Weber’s ball, 
ill as she felt herself; but she was heartily glad when Mrs. Hunting. 
don proposed that she should pass the evening with her at the ‘‘ Red 
Eagle ”’ instead. 

** T would so much rather stop with you,’’ she said. 

“Then I daresay Mrs. Schlagenweit will make no objection; 
she can take Mrs. Masterton and Flora, and Mr. Blimber too, 
under her protection, and we can have a quiet talk.”’ 

Mrs. Huntingdon had made up her mind to postpone her bad 
news about Alfred until she had Florence safe to herself, for above 
all things she wished to avoid ascene, so when Mrs. Masterton, 
dressed as a nun, under the protection of Mr. Blimber, who appeared 
as “ Faust,” drove away from the ‘ Red Eagle,’ Mrs. Huntingdon 
considered she had secured a favourable opportunity for her com- 
munication. 

“ Now we are quite alone, my love,’’ she began, “ I want to 
speak to you on a very serious subject !”’ 

Florence flushed up, and her eyes wandered all over the room in 
her attempt to avoid her mother’s gaze. Poor girl, she jumped to 
the conclusion that there could be nothing serious in the world, 
unless it was about Mr. Chalmers. 

“ My love,”’ said the observant Mrs. Huntingdon, “ do not excite 
yourself. Show your good sense, and bear your disappointment 
bravely ; aman who has behaved so badly deserves no pity even—” 

“‘ What has he done ?”’ asked Florence in a whisper, while her 
face paled again. 

“* He has eloped, my love, with Miss Chichester ! He knew her, 
it seems, in India.”’ 

‘He never was in India, mamma; there must be some mistake.” 

“ Never in India, Florence! You are not well, dearest ; Alfred 
has not been back so very long that you should forget it.’’ | 

“ Alfred !’’ 


“Yes, what are you dreaming about ? Why do you pretend to 
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misunderstand me when I tell you that your cousin has eloped with 
that woman ?”’ 

“Oh! if I had only known" cried Florence, wringing her 
hands. 
“Hush, my darling! be patient. Idid not think you cared so 
much about him,’’ and Mrs. Huntingdon tried to soothe her. 

« T shall never see him more,”’ cried Florence, wildly, and then 

fainted. 
“ Mrs, Mowzle !”’ cried the alarmed mother, and luckily that 
faithful domestic heard her mistress call. ‘“ Be quick! Mowzle, 
Miss Florence has fainted. Get some water. Where are the smell- 
ing salts ?’” 

‘Don’t flurry, ma’am,” said the experienced Mowzle; ‘‘ let me 
undo her things. She’s a-coming to nicely, ma’am. Here’s a paper, 
ma'am,” she whispered, “inside her dress. Would you like to 
look at it ? Better lie down a-bit, Miss Florence,’’ 

“ Where am I ?’’ asked Florence. 

“ With your own mamma and poor old Mowzle, Miss Florence. 
You only had a little faint.”’ 

“It was the heat,’’ whispered the girl. 

“ Of course it was, my dear. Just you lie down a-bit, and I 
will sit by your side. Perhaps you would get Miss Florence some 
lemonade, ma’am,”’ said the sagacious nurse. 

Mrs. Huntingdon left the room, and took the opportunity 
afforded by Mrs. Mowzle’s thoughtfulness of looking at the paper. 
What was her astonishment to find it was a marriage certificate of 
Horace Draper and Alice Chalmers, dated twenty-three years 
previously. She had hardly read it before Mrs. Mowzle reappeared. 

‘© She have been and whispered to me, ma’am, that she have 
dropped a paper, and you musn’t see it no-ways,’’ said Mrs, Mowzle, 

“Give it toher ; I will bring the lemonade directly.”’ 

A look of intense relief lighted up Florence’s face as she 
received the lost paper from her nurse. ‘* No one saw it ?’’ she 
inquired. 

“ Not a soul, miss.” 

“ You won’t tell mamma, Mowzle ?”’ 

“ Do you think I would deceive any human being, miss—and 
you least of all. Trust to your poor old nurse always, Miss Flo- 
rence. Princes may not be to be trusted, as the good book says, but 
Mowzle is different.’’ 

When Mrs. Huntingdon returned with the lemonade, she 
tefused to let her daughter talk any more, and said good-night, 
leaving her in Mrs. Mowzle’s charge. She wanted to be alone and 
think over the mysterious document. She supposed that Captain 


Draper had married this Alice Chalmers, and she knew that Alice 
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had not been the maiden name of the Mrs. Draper she had seen, 
No doubt there was a reason for this mystery ; but why should 
Florence be mixed up withit? Then she recollected that Mrs, 
Schlagenweit’s first husband had been a Mr. Chalmers, and that she 
hadason. Could Mrs. Schlagenweit have made a confidant of 
Florence 2? She could not understand it; but she determined to 
have a full explanation before she left Eichelskamp. 

It was not very late when the carriage returned from Dr. 
Weber’s ball. Flora had passed a very pleasant evening. She had 
danced once with Lieutenant Eberstein. She had intended to startle 
him very much by telling him she was engaged to Mr. Blimber ; 
but she was rather vexed herself when she heard that he was en- 
gaged to Margaret. 

‘Ts she here ?’’ Flora inquired. 

**QOh? yés,” said the Lieutenant ; “ she is flirting away some. 
where. That is the worst of our German young ladies, Miss Flora, 
She does not know that I have been watching her ever so long 
making love to a little fat ‘ Faust.’ [ really must try and interrupt 
them, and as our dance is over let me say ‘ good bye ’ and ‘ fare- 
well,’ ” 

She gave a littlesigh. She thought he really did look very 
well, dressed as a free lance of Wallenstein’s army, while she 
could not help seeing that her own ‘‘ Faust” did not look as 
though Mephistophiles would ever have bothered his head about 
him. 

Mrs, Huntingdon was waiting up for the return of Mrs. Master. 
ton and Mr. Blimber. ‘‘I hope you have had a pleasant even- 
ing,’’ she said. | 

“ Delightful’’ replied Flora. ‘ Only you cannot guess what a 
shameful flirtation Mr. Blimber has been carrying on. He was in 
close conversation with a German Margaret half the evening. How 
is Florence, Mrs. Huntingdon 2” 

“She is going to be ill, Iam afraid, my dear.”’ 

“You must allow me to keep her, Mrs. Schlagenweit ; would 
you kindly come over there to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly. Shall I ask my busband to call and see Miss 
Florence %”’ 

‘* Let me see you first, please ; perhaps she may be better to- 
morrow.” 


‘* Thope so, with all my heart. Do you come with me, Miss 
Masterton ?”’ 

‘* You must let me keep Flora,’’ said her mother. 

“Then I will say good night. Good night, Mr. Blimber.” 

When she had departed, that gentleman thought it only a 
duty to defend himself from all suspicion of flirtation. ‘‘ I did 
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not like to speak before Mrs. Schlagenweit,’’ he observed, with much 
solemnity, “ but I think I ought to clear my character. I have been 
accused of flirting !” 

‘‘ Oh! Mr. Blimber,’’ cried Flora, ‘‘ you did !”’ 

‘‘ Don’t, Flora—don’t say so! Icould not get rid of that girl. 
She kept talking broken English and I think she is mad. I told her I 
was engaged. What!’ she said, ‘ Faust, have you listened to the evil 
one! Why fly from your Margaret ? That’s the way she went on 
for an hour.’”’’ 

Mrs, Masterton burst out Jaughing. 

** Please don’t laugh, that’s not the worst of it. All of a sudden 
she’cried out, ‘I must go, this soldier seeks me! Farewell, Faust!’’ 
And then—uponmy word,it’s not my fault—she poked this note into 
my hand! She actually had addressed me by my own christian 
name—it’s awful !—just listen to the contents. ‘ Edward, I could 
not say all—let this speak for me. You need not go into exile 
alone. If I may hope, wear a pink in your button-hole to-morrow 
morning. Your own, if you wish it so!’ ”’ 

‘Did that girl give you this note!’’ exclaimed Flora, as she 


. snatched it from his hand, and, tearing it in a hundred pieces, threw 
it into the fire. : 


“ Upon my word she did.”’ 

‘It is infamous !”’ she cried, as her cheeks flushed, and tears 
came into her eyes. | | 

“Tt is,’’ said Mr. Blimber ; ‘‘but don’t beafraid, Flora, you will 
never see me witha pink in my button-hole.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


FLORENCE was not considered well enough on the following 
morning to be permitted to travel ; she might be sickening for the 
measles, and, at any rate, it was not worth while to run any risk. 
Flora, indeed, who saw Florence in her bedroom, could not detect 
anything the matter with her; but she was quite contented that 
she should remain where she was. The girls were no longer 
good friends. Flora had never quite forgiven Florence for her 
half engagement to Alfred Huntingdon, although she had the 
justice to acknowledge to herself that Florence was not exactly to 
blame in this matter. Indeed, the suspicion that Florence was 
made rather miserable than otherwise by the proposals of her 
cousin was in itself a comfort; but still Flora considered her 
former friend as undoubtedly sly. She had been a little uncomfort- 
able, too, more than once with regard to little attontions paid by 
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Edward Chalmers to Florence. Of course it did not matter now : 
Edward was going to New Zealand, and Florence would never see 
him again; and as for Mr. Alfred, he was out ofthe question. At 
any rate, she herself had secured Mr. Blimber, while Florence was 
nowhere in the race. Still she could not restore Florence to her 
affections ; she felt that some things might have been different if 
Florence had not been so very sly. 

Mrs. Crooney did not consider Miss Florence ill, nor did Mrs, 
Mowzle, for that matter, and the two old friends interchanged ideas 
on the subject. 

** It don’t look like measles,’’ said Mrs. Crooney. 

‘* It may be German measles, my dear,’’ replied Mrs. Mowzle, 
with w wink. 

‘* What kind is that?” asked the astonished Mrs. Crooney. 

‘*¢ Perhaps I will tell you ; it’s this way. You and me has 
been old friends many a day, and I ask you fairly if you willdo me 
a favour ?”’ 

‘* Of course I will, Mrs. Mowzle.”’ 

‘*Then just listen to me—there’s something up! You know 
Mr. Grimes, don’t you, Mrs. Crooney—he was once the Honourable 
Mr. Chesterfield’s gentleman ?”’ 

** Yes, I know him, ma’am.”’ 

“Very good. Mr. Grimes, now along with Captain Draper, 
and I don’t mind mentioning to you that Mr. Grimes has spoken 
to me about a mutual greengrocer’s shop at the West-end. Now 
then, Mrs. Crooney, there’s something up with Captain Draper. I 
don’t quite know what it is, but [ want Mr. Grimes to keep his 
eyes open and find out the name of the Captain’s former wife ; for 
he’s a widower, my dear. I don’t want any harm to come to 
Captain Draper ; but if there’s a hundred pounds or so to be had, 
why should 1 not have it, Mrs. Crooney ?” 

** T’ll call on Mr. Grimes as soon as we get back, Mrs. Mowzle. 
Perhaps you would do me a good turn, too; you might look about 
a bit and see if our Miss Flora has been carrying on here. I am 
to go with her when she marries Mr. Blimber, and there’s 
nothing like being in a lady’s confidence.” 

**] won't forget it, Mrs. Crooney.”’ 

“ Then I will say good-bye, Mrs. Mowzle.’’ 

‘The same to you, Mrs. Crooney—good-bye.”’ 

They were all off at last, and Mrs. Huntingdon was left alone 
with Mrs. Schlagenweit. 

** If you please, I will settle our little account now,” said Mrs. 

Huntingdon. ‘“ Have you a memorandum ?” 
. “ Yes ; but there is no hurry, as you are not leaving Eichels- 
kamp just yet. Indeed, I was thinking of asking you if you would 
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let Miss Florence come to me while she is delicate. It would be 
so much nicer than stopping at the inn; these are the holidays, 
and there is plenty of room, and I should be delighted to have you 
and Miss Florence as my guests.”’ , 

‘*You are very kind indeed. If my daughter does not get well 
in a day or two, I won’t say that I will not accept your kind 
invitation; but I trust she may be able to travel very soon now. 
I think she is better myself. Will you give me a receipt? Thank 
you—that is right. ‘ Mary Schlagenweit!’ I wonder what put it 
into my head that your Christian name was Alice? It must have 
been something that Florence said. She was talking, I remember, 
about a person called Alice Chalmers, and, if I don’t mistake, you 
were Mrs, Chalmers formerly ?’ 

** Oh, I can explain it, Mrs. Huntingdon. My first husband’s 
sister was called Alice, and my son, who isa merchant in London, 
and has been down here two or three times, is always speaking about 
Alice, because he would come into a large sum of money if he could 
find out whether Alice was married or not ; and if married whether 
she had any children My son has found out that she was supposed 
to have married a person called Horace Draper, and for a moment 
he imagined it might have been the Captain Draper you know. 
Of course when the Captain came down to Eichelskamp we found 
out our mistake.” 

“Did Captain Draper come here ?’’ said the astonished Mrs. 
Huntingdon. 

“Yes, he came from Berlin in the winter, and he stopped here 

ten days.” 
; ‘* And he was not the Horace Draper ?” 

“No; but he seemed to think that he could furnish a clue at 
one time. However, it all came to nothing. My son'was down here 
the other day—indeed, he went away the morning you arrived— 
and he told me he had given up all hope, and that he believed the 
proof of the marriagé would never be found; so he has made up his 
mind to lose the chance of the legacy, and to start for New 
Zealand. Poor lad! he is to go in a couple of months,” said Mrs. 
Schlagenweit, as she wiped her eyes. 

“Was there much money ?” 

“Several thousand pounds, I believe.” 

“ Provoking indeed !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Huntingdon. ‘*‘ Let us 
hope that the lawyers may clear up matters yet.” 

_ Mrs. Schlagenweit took her leave, and promised to call daily to 
“eg after Florence, and then Mrs. Huntingdon sat down to 

There could be no doubt that Captain Draper had married this 
Alice Chalmers, and that Florence had secured the certificate to 
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protect her old friend; but how did ch get it? Could young 
Chalmers have given it to her? It was not to be supposed that he 
would throw away all chance of a fortune, unless, indeed—no, that 
was surely not possible. Could Florence have stolen it? that was 
still more impossible, and yet there was the fact—Florence had 
the paper and kept it next her heart! She made up her mind to 
have an explanation at once with her daughter, for the suspense was 
intolerable. She proceeded to the bedroom and sat down by her 
side. 

**'You can go, Mrs. Mowzle,”’ she said. ‘1 will sit here for 
an hour, and you need not come back until I call you.” 

“Very good, maam,” said Mrs. Mowzle, who departed to her 
own room muttering, ‘“ Them measles is a-coming out at last.” 

‘¢ Florence,’ said Mrs. Huntingdon, in a low tone, ‘‘ what is 
that paper you have in your bosom?’ Florence coloured scarlet. 
“T saw it, Florence, yesterday, and it is a marriage certificate 
between Horace Draper and Alice Chalmers. -I know that much, 
what I want to learn is, how did you get it? Did you find it 
accidentally, or did you take it ?”’ 

** He gave it to me, mother ; he did, indeed.”’ 

“Who gave it to you ?—was it Mr. Chalmers ?”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘* How did he dare to offer.it to you? How could you be mad 
enough to take it? Don’t you see he could have but one 
motive for throwing away his chance of a fortune? Do you care 
for this man? or is this the result of some romantic friendship for 
Captain Draper? Give me the certificate, Florence. I shall restore 

to Mrs. Schlagenweit.”’ 


‘Oh, I cannot, mother; you don’t know all. Think of the 
disgrace.”’ 

‘*The disgrace, Florence !—that lay in taking the certificate. 
Don’t be afraid, I will take care’your name does not appear in the 
matter ; but I must restore that paper. Give it to me.” 

Florence raised herself in her bed, and looked wildly at her 
mother, then with a sudden gesture she snatched the paper from 
her bosom, and tried to tear it. Mrs. Huntingdon was too quick 
for her, and seized it. 

“There is something more in this than you choose to tell, 
Florence,”’ she said, severely. ‘‘ You may as well be candid with 
me.” 

Florence lay moaning and tossing on the bed, but could not, or 
would not speak. Mrs. Huntingdon got up and placed her hand 
upon the bell to summon the servant. 


“ Don’t, mother—don’t ring !’”’ shrieked Florence ; ‘I will tell 
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you everything. Look at the handwriting—Horace Draper is my 
father !”” 

Ten minutes afterwards Mrs. Mowzle heard the bell ring, but 
it was not Mrs. Huntingdon who had sounded it. On the bed, to 
the extreme astonishment of Mrs. Mowzle, lay the form of her 
mistress, and Florence, in her dressing-gown, was watching by her 
mother’s side. The girl looked very pale, but her old look of 
resolution had returned to her face. 

“Don’t say anything about this attack of mamma’s, please,’’ 
she said; ‘‘it is passing off now. We are not at home, mind, if 
anyone calls, and if anyone asks for me you can say I am better. 
You will not mention mamma at all.”’ 

‘* Certainly not, miss,” replied Mrs. Mowzle, who stood in awe 
of Florence when she had what Mrs. Mowzle called her ‘ grand 
manner’’ on. ‘“‘ May I come and sit with my mistress ?”’ 

“In half an hour, Mowzle,’”’ replied Mrs. Huntingdon. “I 
shall be better then —please leave us now.”’ 

“T’m blessed !’’ said Mrs. Mowzle, to herself, ‘‘if the measles 
ain’t come out; and on the wrong person, too!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


POLLY. 


A wEEK had passed away since Geoffrey Huntingdon had 
recognised his daughter Anne; but he had-never seen her since. 

“What would be the use of it?’’ he said to Captain Draper. 
- She can never forget the past; she will bear no resentment. I 
daresay she would forgive me, but I can take no pardon from my 
own child.” : 

‘‘Will you not see the young man Gregory, or Mowbray, as 
they call him ?”’ 

‘“Never! To think that such a creature should have the right 
to call me father is the hardest thing of all.’’ 

‘**Upon my word, Geoffrey, you are wrong. It may be hard, 
but you cannot shake yourself free from the fetters you have 
Placed on yourself; he is your son, and you had better make the 
best of him.” ) 

‘No, Draper, I will never see him. I will do all I can in the 
way of providing for him, and you and Sharper can make any 
arrangements you like to start the young man on a tresh career in 
the colonies; but he and I never must meet. Are they going to 
leave Gravesend soon, Draper 2’ 

“Yes; Dr. Sharper wants them to go to Silverbeach, and is 
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now making arrangements for the move. What are you going tp 


“Crayshaw advises that I should leave England until he finds 
out where that paper really is. He has traced out Edward. 
Chalmers in London, and he will do what he can to recover it. Ip 
the meantime I shall run over to Germany again. I must go to 
Kichelskamp first—curse the place !—for my wife and Florence are 
still there waiting my instructions. I shall take them to Berlin or 
Vienna for a time. I hope it will not be long before I can return 
to England, and then all this deary business can be forgotten, 
However, if not, I must make the best of it. I never can be quite 
miserable while I have my little Florence—upon my word, she is 
the only light in my life, now. I’m not ungrateful, Draper, you 
are a real friend, but you don’t believein me; my wife believes in 
me, poor woman, but she does not love me. Little Florence 
believes and loves. After all, things may come right. If I get 
back the certificate I have authorised Crayshaw to pay this 
Chalmers the sum of money he would be entitled to if his succes- 
sion had been proved. I think, Draper, I see the silver lining of 
the cloud.”’ 

‘**'What are you going to do about Alfred?’’ inquired his 
friend. 

‘* Let him go back to India. Poor devil! I am rather sorry for 
him. In one way he behaved badly to Florence; but I don’t 
think she ever cared for him much. You see he’d no chance with 
that Mrs, Chichester. Crayshaw says her husband is getting up a 
divorce. Alfred will marry her, and must make the best of it.” 

“When do you start, Geoffrey ?”’ 

‘*T was thinking of starting to-night; but I will see you before 
Igo. For the present, good-bye.” 

Captain Draper went away thoughtfully from his friend’s 
lodgings and found Dr. Sharper waiting for him in Jermyn Street. 

“If I could only get rid of that girl,” said Sharper, ‘ Mrs. 
Lumsden and her brother might go down to Silverbeach to. 
morrow.”’ 

“What girl ?” 

‘**Do you remember Polly Hooper, Captain Draper? She was 
in service at Greylings when that young Gregory got hit.” 

‘*'To be sure I do—a pretty girl she was, too.”’ 

** Yes; she took a fancy to the young fellow, or he to her, and 
he came down to Silverbeach the other day to ask her to marry 
him. He seems to have acted honourably enough there.” 

“Tt is very odd,’’ remarked Draper; ‘‘ that father and son 
should be so different. It would be an aggravation of all young 
Gregory’s sins in Geoffrey’s eyes, if he heard of his proposing to 
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marry a servant maid; and Gregory, whojthinks nothing of going 


in money matters, will never forgive his father for the treat. 
ment of his mother.”’ ee : 
“Ah, we all do it,” said Dr. Sharper, “as Butler says, 


we 
“ Compound of sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to.” 


It’s all very well here; but do you know I often think that the 
deepest hell of a place of future punishment would be the enforced 
association with the sinners whose special sins you most despise. 
However, I must say I don’t want the young fellow to marry 
Polly, and it struck me that perhaps a place might be found for 
the girl in town.” 

“By Jove!’’ said Draper; ‘‘ I'll tell you what we might do ; 
we might try Mrs. Masterton, for her daughter is going to marry a 
Mr. Blimber, and they will want servants.”’ 

“Ts not Mrs. Crooney a servant of Mrs. Masterton?’’ asked 
Dr. Sharper. 

“Yes. How do you know her?’ 

‘She came over with me last year from Cassel, and she and I 
got on very well together. J should not mind asking her. I saw 
her just now going downstairs here as I came up.”’ 

“Did you? I will ring and ask my man if she is here still.’’ 

Mr. Grimes appeared and acknowledged that Mrs. Crooney was 
in the house, and was directed to request her to walk up. 

“There’s something up, Mrs. Crooney,’’ said Mr. Grimes, as he 


gave the message. 


“T’ll keep my eyes open,’’ she replied. ‘I will see you again 
when I’ve done upstairs.” | 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Crooney ?’’ said Captain Draper. ‘I 
think you know Dr. Sharper. Pray take a chair. We want to 
ask you a favour. We thought you might know ofa place fora 
young girl in whom Dr. Sharper and I take a great interest.” 

“Oh, indeed,’’ observed Mrs. Crooney. The tone of her voice 
was eminently civil; but there was something in the manner with- 
which she uttered these simple words that made the colour mount 
up in the Captain’s face. 

“The girl’s name is Polly, and she is eminently respectable,” 
he hastened to explain, ‘‘only she has never been in good service 
before. We thought she would be in such excellent hands, Mrs. 

y, if you would take charge of her.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” she replied; “ but this is a serious 

matter. It’s the character, you see !”’ 


“Oh,I am sure Dr. Sharper would give her an excellent 
er,”’ 
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** Ts the Doctor a married gentleman ?”’ 

** No, Mrs. Crooney.”’ — 

“ Ah, you see, that would not do. A gentleman can take 
away a girl’s character, but he can’t give her one.”’ 

“ Would a clergyman do?” asked Captain Draper. 

“Oh, certainly, the best of references. Parsons are quite 
beyond all suspicion. What does the girl want to come to 
town for, sir ?”’ 

“To tell you the truth, Mrs. Crooney,” said Dr. Sharper, 
“ there is an old rascal’ down at Silverbeach who has set his eyes 
on the girl, and we want to get her away from him.” 

“T suppose she is very pretty, sir ?”’ 

“Why, Mrs. Crooney ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, sir; only there’s such a lot of elderly gentlemen 
taking of a fatherly interest in her! Not that I’m alluding to you, 
gentlemen ; and if the clergyman gives the girl a character, I can 
give her a place as under housemaid tomorrow.” 

‘¢Thanks, Mrs. Crooney, we won’t forget your kindness,” 
replied the gateful Captain. 

Two days afterwards Polly arrived with a most satisfactory 
certificate, and obtained the vacant situation at Mrs. Masterton’s 
establishment. Mrs. Crooney was kind to the young stranger, and 
asked her to take tea in her own room. She made many inquiries 
about Silverbeach and Dr. Sharper and Captain Draper, but could 
not find out much to the disadvantage of either of the gentlemen. 
At last she was obliged to ask the question point blank. 

“What made you wish to leave the country, my dear ?”’ 

Poor Polly burst into tears, 

“Tt’s all along of Thomas, Mrs. Crooney.”’ 

“Oh, Thomas, is it? I suppose that is the name of your young 
man ¢” 

Polly was scarlet. 

“His name is Henry,”’ she whispered. ‘Thomas says he is 
dying, and I shall never see him again,”’ 

** Then who is Thomas ?”’ ' 

‘“*He’s the waiter at the inn, ma’am, and he’s fifty if he’sa 
day, and his legs are as crooked as crooked can be; and I hate 
him, ma’am.”’ 

‘Well, Polly, you are safe here.” 

“‘ Oh, I do hope so, ma’am ; but he’s an awful old man! When 
he heard I was coming here he says to me, ‘I’m going up to 
London in a day or two, Polly, and I'll give you a call. Mind 
this,’ says he, ‘if you ain’t civil it will be all the worse for that 

idle yourg profligate.’ That’s my young man, you know, ma'am. 
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‘I can send him to jail whenever I like,’ says he; ‘and I will, 
too, if you ain’t comformable !’ ”’ 

“ Well, Polly, you seem a decent kind of girl, and I will be a 
friend to you. If that fellow follows you up just let me know.” 

‘* Indeed I will, ma’am, and thank you kindly, too,”’ 

Mrs. Lumsden and her brother had no sooner setiled at 
Silverbeach than Dr. Sharper thought it better to let Thomas 
know that young Gregory was to be called Mr. Mowbray in future. 

Thomas received the intelligence very sulkily. He said he had 
known it all along, and that anyone but a born fool might have 
known it from the likeness. 

** You are in a bad temper, Thomas,’’ said the Doctor. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I am not in any temper at all. 
I don’t mean to say I’ve got no cause.” 

‘‘ What’s the matter then, Thomas ?’’ 

“ May I ask you, Doctor, how you would like your young lady 
surreptitiously removed to another sphere just as you had made up 
your mind to marry her ?”’ 

‘Thomas, if you had any sense you would be grateful to me 


’ for getting Miss Polly away. Don’t you see I want to prevent 


that young fellow and the girl from meeting any more ?”’ 

“Then, Dr. Sharper, why didn’t you leave the girl here, and 
keep the young man away? He ain’t a credit to Silverbeach, is 
he? Now, I will just tell you, Dr. Sharper, I ain’t going to be 
trod upon! I’m going to town, and mean to bring back a wife, 
and I think just for once I'll have the laugh against Mr. Gregory 


- alias Mowbray !”’ 


Mrs. Crooney had not long to wait before her aid was invoked 
by Polly. 

“ He’s come, ma’am !”’ she said, as she entered the good lady’s 
private room. ‘‘ A little boy has just left this note, and he’s a 
waiting for an answer-round the corner.’’ 

“ Let me see it, Polly. 


Miss Hoorzr.—You will please meet me to-night. Don’t say no, or I 
am off to the police-station, and then it’s all up with you-know-who. Come 
to me, who really loves you, and means to act honourable, which the other 
don’ Your own Thomas. 


The old villain!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crooney. ‘Look here, 
Polly, you just sit down and write what I tell you.”’ 

6é Yes, ma’ am. 9 

“ Here’s pen and ink and paper, Polly ; now then, begin—Mr. 
Thomas, I can’t get out this evening, but if you try our area-gate 
at twelve to-night, it won’t be locked, and I should not be surprised 
ifsomeone was a waiting for you in the kitchen. Sign it ‘ Red 
Shawl.’ He knows that shawl, I suppose ?”” 
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“Oh, yes, ma’am ; it’s that caught his eye first.” 

‘There, my girl, give the boy that.” 

* Butplease,ma’am, Ican’tmeethiminthekitchen. Ican’t,indeed. 

‘No, Polly, but I can, and you must let me have that red 
shawl, my dear.” 

What were the horrid screams that resounded through the 
mansion of Mrs. Masterton that night ? The domestics found Mrs, 
Crooney in hysterics on the kitchen floor. 

“ What is it, ma’am ?”’ cried the footman. ‘‘ Is it thieves ?” 

‘¢ Not fire !’’ screamed the upper housemaid. - 

“ Not the police !’’ exclaimed the cook. 

‘¢What is it?’ sobbed Mrs. Crooney, frantically; “it’s a 
message from the dead! Look here!” she cried, as she held up a 
bit of cloth. 

‘‘ Why,’”’ said the cook, ‘‘ it’s the tail of a man’s coat. Who 
sent it, Mrs. Crooaey ?”’ 

‘‘The dear departed!’’ cried Mrs. Crooney, as she went off 
again into hysterics. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


FULL CIRCLE, 


Tue day following that onwhich Mrs. Huntingdon discovered her 
husband’s treachery, she had in a great measure recovered her 
usual manner. She accepted for herself and Florence, Mrs. 
Schlagenweit’s renewed invitations that they should make her 
house their home until Mr. Huntingdon arrived. 

Mrs. Huntingdon hardly knew why she did so. She scarcely 
formed any plans, but she yielded herself to the instincts which 
developed themselves as she brooded over her wrongs. She did not 
want to be alone with Florence. She could not discuss her hus- 
band’s conduct with his child. 

She checked the slightest allusion to the recovered certificate, 
and merely told Florence that she would herself retain it. - It 
seemed natural to Florence that her mother should wish to do so; 
she had the greatest right to interpose between him and disgrace, 
She saw that her mother was dreadfully uneasy, and that her 
manner was greatly altered; but she said to herself that if her 
mother had much to forgive, he was most certain to be forgiven. 

Perhaps the motive that actuated Mrs. Huntingdon, when she 
accepted Mrs. Schlagenweit’s invitation, was a restless craving to 
hear more of Alice Chalmers. 

When she was alone with her hostess, she always managed to 
turn the conversation to the story of the missing woman, and Mrs 
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weit thought it ‘‘ very nice”’ of her guest to take such an 
interest in the melancholy family story. Now and then, Mrs. 
Huntingdon herself wondered how she ‘could let Florence stay at 
Mrs. Schlagenweit’s, after all that had passsed between her and 
Edward Chalmers. She tried to be indignant at the idea of the 
young man’s presumption, in daring to fall in love with Florence ; 
bnt it was all of no use, she could not rouse herself; the thing was 
done,—if young Chalmers loved her first she loved him now, she 
was sure of that, and it was Geoffery Huntingdon’s fault, ‘ let him 
take the consequences,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall not interfere.’ © And 
then her thoughts flew back to her own great wrong, and she 
could think of nothing else. 

At last came the letter from her husband announcing his having 
started for Kichelskamp. 

**T am afraid it will be late before I arrive, so on no account 
sit up for me.”’ 

This was the concluding paragraph of the letter, which she 
read over for about the twentieth time at eight in the evening— 
not sit up for him? why, she felt as if she could never rest, until 
she had seen him once more . She had told Geoffrey that she and 
Florence were stopping at Mrs. Schlagenweit’s, but she had 
left word at the “ Red Eagle”’ that she was to be sent for the very 
instant that her husband arrived. 

It was nearly ten at night when the messenger came. 

Mr. Huntingdon had been rather surprised when he heard 
where his wife and daughter were staying, but thought the mattez 


- of very little consequence, and hardly expected that his wife would 


come over at so late an hour. 

He ordered supper and busied himself in looking over his rifles 
and guns, which was one of his constant amusements, when he had 
nothing else to do. 

“ Hullo, Emily,” he said, as his wife quietly and unexpectedly 
entered the room. ‘‘I am sorry you took the trouble to come out 
to-night. Why, what’s the matter? there is nothing wrong with 
Florence is there ?”’ , 

_ ‘Nothing,’ she said, ‘‘ at least nothing that you can help. 
Geoffrey Huntingdon, I have something to say to you; I shall not 
in you very long.” 

‘‘ Why, what on earth is this?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing I 
can help ? what do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean to tell you ! first of all, that I have made up my mind 
that Florence shall marry the son of the schoolmistress here— 
don’t interrupt me, please. I know that it is not quite the match 
fora Miss Huntingdon, but I have considered all that carefully, 
and ‘ Edward Chalmers’ shall marry ‘ Florence.’ ”’ 
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«¢ Are you in your senses, Emily ?’’ said Mr. Huntingdon as he 
stared at his wife with astonishment not unmixed with alarm. 

** Perfectly. ‘They have been restoredto me. I repeat, I haye 
made up my mind that this young man shall marry Florence—that 
is, of course, if he chooses to take her.”’ 

‘* Tdo not not understand you, Emily. You have made up 
your mind? Excuse me, I have no wish to speak harshly, but in this 
matter you will have to be guided by your husband.”’ 

‘* My husband? 1 have no husband.” 

Geoffrey started and gave ahasty glance at his wife. “| 
suppose ”’ he said slowly, ‘‘ you have some meaning in your wild 
talk.’’ 

‘‘T think Ihave. Geoffrey Huntingdon, I have not been a happy 
woman. You have not made life pleasant to me, but I have borne 
it patiently and quietly, although by nature I am not patient nor 
quiet ; and do you know why I have borne it ? Because I thought 
that Ihad spoiled yourlife. It is no use talking over the time 
when you were jealous of me without a cause. I forgave you and 
I was sorry for you. I suppose I loved you very much, for I know 
T wished and tried to alter my very nature, that we might live in 
harmony for the future ; and to think of it!’’ she exclaimed excitedly 
“the shame of it almost stifles me, to think that you—you, my 
accuser—you, who resented the most innocent actions on my part— 
you who prized my honours as your own and could not bear the 
shadow of a stain on either, you as soon as you left me, could sell 
your honour and mine to the first creature that was wretched 
enough to catch your profligate fancy ! Geoffrey Huntingdon, when 
you married Alice Chalmers, you ceased to be my husband! My 
God, to think what I have been all these years since. Thank 
Heaven, I am free at last !’’ 

Geoffrey had risen from his chair, and stood gazing steadily at 
his outraged wife, although his countenance was haggard and 
awfully pale. 

‘*So you have heard it,’’ he said, in a low voice, ‘* Well I do 
not deny it. I cannot excuse myself, and I would not if I could, 
Do as you please about leaving me, you have a right to do as you 
like, and your wishes, in that respect shall be attended to, but you 
must not suppose that I shall leave you to dispose of my daughter. 

‘Your daughter? Mr. Huntingdon? You have no daughter.” 

‘* This is going too far Mrs. Huntingdon. I may have lost you 
but how have I lost my daughter ?”’ 

‘‘ How did you lose her? why you sold her! sold her to hid? 
your own disgrace, and save yourself from punishment.”’ 

“I did this?’ cried Geoffrey, losing all his self control and hi 
face flushing with rage, ‘‘ how dare you say so ?”’ 
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‘¢ Because it is true. If you did not know it, you were the 
cause. I tell you, she sold herself on your account. Think of the 
price, and take the worthless value.”’ 

She flung the certificate of his marriage with Alice Chalmers 
before him. 

“ Thank Florence for it, if you dare, to-morrow. As for me, I 
will never see your face again.” 

She gave one look at the wretched man as he staggered into a 
chair, and fell forward with his head on the table; and then she 
turned and left the room as quietly as she had entered it. 

She had ordered the coachman to wait for her, and she was 
driven back to Mrs. Schlagenweit’s. That worthy lady noticed 
nothing in particular in the manner of Mrs, Huntingdon as she 
said good-night. 

The wife had felt no pity for her husband when she left him, 
but she might have done had she known all. Who can tell whether 
she was aware of the deadly poison on the weapon with which she 
pierced his breast. Probably she did not know, for mad as she 
was, jn her craving for revenge, she would have spared him that. 
Besides she was a pure-minded woman, and coarse ideas were 
foreign to her nature. But, alas for Geoffery, it was not so with 
him—he had never believed in purity since his youth. 

He had been jealous of his wife, not because he had reason to 
suspect her heart, but because he judged her by hisown. But 
there had been one chamber in his heart which he had kept pure 
and clean, and Florence reigned there, and now the avenger had 
come, Florence had sold herself! The devil had twisted the very 
meaning of the words in his tortured brain, and he fell a prey to 
the lawless and uncertain thoughts that men imagine, howling. 
Geoffrey Huntingdon was crushed at last. 

They found him in the mornrng lying beside the chair, where 
his wife had left him. There was a amall heap of white ashes on 
the table before hifh, and a pistol-bullet through his brain. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


Two years have passed away since Geoffrey’s death, and there 
has been many changes. The Hoy Tavern, at Silverbeach, has 
change hands. It is kept now by Mr. Thomas Crooney, who was 
formerly head waiter at that place of entertainment. He is assisted 
by Mrs. Crooney, who left the service of Mrs. Masterton to rej in 
ber husband. A great deal of romance attaches itself down at 
Silverbeach to the history ofthe Crooneys. According to the mst 
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authentic records, Crooney and his wife had been separated by 
angry relatives when they were both young and newly-married, 
He had gone to sea as a ship’s steward, and had been wrecked on 
desert islands. She bad gone into service and left no trace behind, 
It was supposed that the faithful couple had been seeking each 
other for years, until a chance at last restored them to each other's 
arms. Polly Hooper was imagined to have done her best to 
reunite them. [IIl-natured people said that Mr. Crooney had got 
over his grief for the loss of Mrs. Crooney, and would have married 
Polly if he could. Mr. Crooney in his secret heart was not exactly 
sure whether he would or not. He said to himself, one Sunday 
evening as he stood contemplating a tombstone in the Silverbeach 
churchyard, ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Henry Mowbray.” 

“Ah, Mr. Gregory, alias Mowbray, alias Chalmers; it’s all 
along of you, and I don’t know now whether I am glad or sorry, 
She was pretty, Polly was; but the present Mrs. Crooney is more 
useful. She’s sound, just like my port wine, ‘a natural 
crustiness,’ so to speak. Now, Polly’s a made-up article, no 
doubt all them young girls is ; but still, she was uncommon nice, 
I wonder whether she would come as barmaid? I suppose Mrs, 
Crooney wouldn’t have it—-women have such low ideas. ‘There’s 
Dr. Sharper coming this way with Mrs. Lumsden. How like her 
brother she is, to be sure, at, times ! only she don’t look so impident 
—goodness knows he was that, to the last. To think ofit, when he 
was dying, too. ‘How are you, sir?’ saysI. ‘ Going, Thomas,’ 
says he. ‘I’d ask you to come to the funeral, only you have not 
got a graceful walk,’ says he. I wonder,’’ mused Mr. Crooney, as 
he gazed at the tombstone, ‘‘ why you was always going on about 
my personal appearance ? | Ah, well, I forgive you; there wasn’t 
much harm in you, for all your impidence.’’ And then Mr. 
Crooney nodded his head solemnly to the memory of Mr. Mowbray, 
and departed to his own home. 

Frank Lumsden had left the army, and intended to try his 
fortune in London. There was no occasion for him to be anxious 
about his future prospects. Captain Draper had adopted him asa 
eon, and although the Captain was not a rich man he was in very 
comfortable circumstances. It was pretty clear, too, that Frank’s 
wife would inherit all the property of Dr. Sharper. 

** We ought to be good friends,’’ that gentlemen said to Captain 
Draper ; ‘‘ for your son has married my daughter.” 

They were talking over Geoffrey’s death at the time. It wasa 
subject which always moved the poor Captain to tears. 

‘* 1t was all very well to call it ‘ Accidental Death.’ ’’ he said; 
“but she didit, Sharper. She got hold of the certificate someway 
or another, and he shot himself for yery shame.” 
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“ What has become of Mrs. Huntingdon?’ asked Dr. Sharper, 
after a pause. 

*« She is at Brighton—sees nobody, and they say has joined the 
Roman Catholic Church.’’ 

«“ And Florence ?”’ 

“Oh, she and her husband must be in New Zealand by this 
time. I believe her mother made no objection to her marriage with 
Mr. Chalmers. I was a little surprised, for I always thought . 
Florence very proud. I met Mrs. Blimber the other day, and she 
told me she saw Florence before she sailed. She said she was 
dreadfully altered, and had grown quite plain. Mrs. Blimber said 
she quite felt for her; it was so dreadful to kave made such a low 
marriage, and there was no excuse, as the man was not even good- 
looking.”’ 

“JT must say that I thought Mr. Chalmers decidedly hand- 
some,’’ said Dr. Sharper. 

“Yes; but women see things with such different eyes. I 
suppose she thinks Blimber is good-looking. By-the-bye, Sharper, 
my man is going to leave me; he is to marry Mrs. Mowzle, who 
was maid so long to Mrs. Huntingdon. I saw her the other day ; 
she it was who told me indeed, that her mistress had joined the 
Romish Church, and that was the reason she had determined to 
leave service. ‘I ain’t a going to take no vows, Captain Draper,’ 
she said. JI told her she would have todo so if she married ; 
but the old lady tossed her head, and said, ‘It ain’t them vows, 
Captain; but I ain’t going to be made a nun of at my time of 


“ Where is Mr. Alfred Huntingdon, now?’’ asked the Doctor. 

“Tn India still, with his wife. He’s in dreadful bad health, 
and they want him come home; but he won’t.”’ 

** Are there any children ?”’ 

“ No.’’ 

“Why, then, after William Huntingdon, Frank Lumsden stands 
next in the entail !’’ 

“Yes. It would be odd if Alice Chalmers’ daughter comes into 
the Huntingdon property, after all that has passed and gone.” 


THE END. 
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THE RISE OF MAXIMIN, 
EMPEROR OF THE OCCIDENT, 
Compiled by Lucivs, Keeper of the Imperial Archives at Iscapolis, 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED 
BY RICHARD JEFFERIES, 





INTRODUCTION. 


IT incidentally appears from notices scattered over the pages of 
Lucius, that the Occident in which Maximin arose was a continent 
of vast extent. We are not informed in what precise quarter of the 
world it was situated, except that in a general sense if was some. 
where towards the west, but it must, in its southern extremity 
have been shone upon by an almost tropical sun. Knowing, as 
we do now from the labours of celebrated geologists, that continents 
have arisen from the waves in one era and disappeared in the 
succeeding one, there can be no great difficulty in accepting the 
records here presented. The continent described by Lucius was 
bounded by a freshwater sea of unknown extent, and contained 
large rivers, immense forests, deserts, and ranges of mountains, It 
was inhabited by various races of men acquainted with some of the 
arts of civilisation, but in the main ignorant, superstitious, and 
cruel. Among these Maximin arises, and though his progress is 
necessarily attended with bloodshed his chief object is the abolition 
of slavery and superstition, and the improvement of the race. The 
book now at last translated and given to the world, does not 
represent all that remains of the literature of the Occident. There 
remain in the possession of the Editor a variety of memoirs and 
archives, private and public, full of interesting information, and 
extraordinary adventure, which may perhaps one day be published. 





CHAPTER I. 


Maximin's improved match-lock gun—Starts to visit the duke’s daughter- 
Watches an engagement between troops from Sandover and Brucester~ 
Maximin’s books—First workings of ambition—Burning of Sycamore 
Farm —Final decision. 


MAXIMIN tells us himself, in one of his “ Notes and Memoranda,’ 
that the first idea of a possible rise to power occurred to him 
upon witnessing an cngagement between a column of troops from 
Sandover and a detachment of the soldiers of Charles VI. (i 
Brucester) some time in May, Y.F.744. He started from the 
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old farmhouse on the banks of Sycamore Creek to visit the Pens. 
hursts at Pennavon, with a daughter of which family he was 
deeply enamoured. 

He carried a matchlock upon his shoulder which had been 
made in accordance with his own instructions. The barrel of this 


n was three feet nine inches in length, and the stock about 
teen inches additional; so that the whole weapon measured about 


five feet, and; came up to his shoulder. At that date almost all 
the guns in use were very short and heavy, made to throw a large 
ball a small distance. As the gunpowder in use was badly mixed, 
and the due proportions of sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre not 
understood, the consequence was that they would kill only when 
at close quarters, and were quite harmless at any distance. ‘The 
touch-hole was covered with a sliding thin sheet of metal, to protect 
the priming from rain or damp, and this had to be pushed forward 
by the nail of the thumb before firing. The thumb was commonly 
placed over the touch-hole for some few moments before the object 
to be fired at was approached, so as to shoot more rapidly. 
The match was a piece of tarred rope wound round the stock of the 
gun, and one end of it passed through a hole in the top of the 
curved piece of brass which formed the lock. ‘This brass simply 
turned upon an axle—there was no spring, and what kept it 
upright and suspended above the touch-hole was the tarred rope, 
which was taut. The fore-finger pulling the trigger stretched the 
tarred cord, while at the same moment the thumb was removed 
from the open touch-hole, and the lighted end of the match dropped 


_ into the priming. There was no trigger-guard. The barrel of this 


weapon, or hackbut, was about two feet in length, and it threw a 
ball of two ounces some forty yards with tolerable accuracy. When 
loaded with buckshot or slugs it was a dangerous instrument to 
face at that distance. But it was at all times liable to get out of 


order-—the damp got at the priming, or the wind, if it blew hard, 


carried away the priming as soon as the thumb was removed from 
the touch-hole. The match burnt irregularly, and could not be 
brought down into the touch-hole at the exact moment when the 
aim was taken. There was no sight, and the stock was simply 
curved—not unlike a pistol handle, but a larger curve. So rude 
& Weapon was but a slight improvement upon the bow-and-arrow, 
if indeed, it was any improvement at all, for the wild Jipz could 
many of them make sure of their man with their arrows at one 
hundred yards, and now and then an archer could strike the mark 
at two hundred yards. The barrels of these guns were generally of 
cast metal, and hence would not stand a strong charge without fear 
of bursting, so that if they had had good gunpowder they could not 
have used it without danger. 
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The gun Maximin had had made was very much longer in the 
barrel, and was constructed of a tube of wrought metal strengthened 
with concentric circles of that material. ‘These rings were formed 
by heating a long rod of the very toughest iron to nearly a white 
heat, and then twisting it round the tube spirally and hammering 
it into position. As the rod cooled it contracted and clasped the 
tube firmly. The interior of the tube was then case-hardened or 
made into steel, so as to withstand the friction of the bullet. At 
the breech there wasa sight, intended to guide the eye for the proper 
elevation to carry the ball one hundred yards—point blank the 
gun was supposed to be effective at sixty to seventy yards. The 
bullet was not precisely round, but somewhat egg-shaped, and 
in loading the thicker end of the bullet was placed in the barrel, 
which it fitted as nearly as possible exactly. The ram-rod, in 
driving it home, slightly beat down the thinner upper end of the 
bullet, so that it more nearly approached the spherical shape, and 
the force of the explosion was supposed to expand the lower part 
of the bullet, so that it left the muzzle nearly round. A_ bullet 
which was quite round when placed in the barrel would have been 
rammed out of shape in driving it home, and would leave the gun 
w flattened piece of lead. ‘The touch-hole was protected by a slot, 
which was kept inits place bya spring. The cock was kept in position 
by a spring, and on pulling the trigger the slot of metal over the 
touch-hole moved forwards just as the lighted end of the match 
dropped in and ignited the powder. ‘The match itself was soaked 
in an improved composition, and burnt regularly and extremely 
slowly. The trigger was protected by a guard. The end of the 
stock which was placed against the shoulder was broad and thick, 
so as to save the shoulder from the recoil, and also to give a 
steadier aim. This weapon was heavy, but far more effective than 
the common gun of that day, and it was much more so by the 
stronger gunpowder which Maximin, after many experiments, con- 
trived to make. With this gun it was possible to strike a compara 
tively small object at fifty yards, and a tree trunk or larger object 
at one hundred. It could also be used asa shot-gun with good 
results. Maximin carried together with his matchlock a long*two- 
edged knife, used in hunting, a steel, flint, and tinder-box, anda 
small hatchet slung in his girdle. 

Passing beyond the strong stockade into which cattle were 
driven at night at the Sycamore Farm, he walked slowly along 
the edge of the creek, and noted as he had so often noted 
before, how well it was adapted for shipping. It ran nearly 
mile up into the land, winding sinuously, and was sheltered 
at the mouth, where it opened upon the great fresh-water sea, 
on the east side by a cliff or headland, aud on the west by the 
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hilly peninsula of Sandover, and the waves which swept towards 
it from the north were broken by a sandbank which narrowed the 
entrance. He had often wondered why the inhabitants of a great 
city like Sandover did not utilise so noble a haven lying within a 
mile of their walls, but preferred the open and exposed coast to the 
west, where in a northern or westerly wind the shipping was always 
liable to be driven on shore. He had even ventu red to write 
a letter to the government of Aurelius IX., King of Sandover 
and The Marches, calling their attention to so many natural 
advantages ; but it had, of course, been entirely disregarded, for he 
bad neither money nor position to give it weight, and was, more. 
over, a suspected person. The real reason why the government 
prevented the latter, however, from being used was a feeling of 
insecurity arising from a consciousness of their own weakness. ‘The 
western port was close under the walls of the town, and was com- 
manded by the cannons, so that they felt any ships arriving there 
were under their control. It was true they might have built a 
fort to command the eastern creek ; but whom could they trust 
in command of such a fort, so near to the town and yet distant 
enough to form a centre of hostile action in case of revolution ? 
“A cruel, tyrannical, short-sighted government,’’ thought Maximin, 
as he passed beside the creek. ‘Surely such a dynasty cannot 
last for ever.’? His own little boat was moored upon the strand 
under the shadow of some willows that grew just at the line of high. 
water; for the tide rose about three feet perpendicularly here, 
being no doubt forced up by the motion of the greater tides of the 


-distant salt ocean. It was long, slender, light, carrying one fellucca 


or triangular sail, and capable of great speed. He had made 
voyages of great length and duration in it—voyages that gave him 
a reputation, and which exposed him to the suspicion of the 
government. Leaving the creek upon the right, Maximin followed 
anarrow track through a long wood of ash, and emerged after an 
hour’s walking at the foot of the chain of hills—the Blue Moun- 
taims—which here came within five miles of the sea. 

It was towards the close of the sultry day that, while resting 
on the edve «f a combe or narrow valley, he became aware of the 
Movement of troops. There came up from the plain a faint sound 
of music, which swelled louder and louder, and burst into a full 
march. The narrow combe, widening as it went, opened upon the 
Plain, and near the entrance was full of ozier-beds growing ina 
small stream fed by the springs which burst out higher up the bill. 
lis eye travelling down the gorge caught a shimmer of colour 
among the willow-beds, and as the music came nearer the willows 
parted, and he saw a soldier armed with a gun creep forwards to the 
edge of the plain and as quickly return—evidently a scout. It 
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was clear that an ambuscade had been concealed in the willows 
and hawthorn bushes at the mouth of the gorge, and instinctively 
he drew back from the edye of the combe, concealing himself in g 
small thicket, and behind a stunted ash-tree; for soldiers were in 
those days little better than bandits, and much better hands at 
robbing a helpless passer-by than in attacking the foe. By the 
colour of the scout’s tunic, a deep orange, Maximin knew the 

must belong to Brucester, for orange was the colour of King 
Charles. There had long been a war between Sandover and 
Brucester, which places were barely twenty miles apart, Brucester 
lying inland on the edge of the great forest; but it had been con- 
ducted so carelessly and negligently that no great successes had 
been obtained on either side, and people travelled about as before, 
Now, it would seem as if the forces of Sandover were on their way 
to Brucester, and this valley was, as Maximin well knew, on the 
road or track that they must follow. Not a little excited at the 
approaching fight, Maximin rapidly cut a bush with his hunting- 
knife and protruded it on to the edge of the combe, so as to geta 
better view behind it. As he did so he looked on his left and saw 
three horsemen armed with lances ride over the ridge of the hill, 
from which he concluded that the party in ambush were supported 
by a larger detachment, and perhaps by the whole army of Charles, 
The hot sun poured his rays with concentrated heat into that 
narrow gulley, and the dried-up grass upon the slippery slopes 
proved how intense the summer heat had been. The birds were 
still, except a hawk which was whirling in circles overhead, —there 
was not a breath of air. The music grew louder, and now he could 
hear another band and a third—it was evident that an army was 
drawing near. Suddenly a man on horseback rode past the 
entrance to the valley carrying a pennon on a lance, and imme- 
diately afterwards came the foot-soldiers, spearmen in parties of 
three or four, then a gap, and then more, walking as their fancy 
dictated, Many had their grey cloaks off and carried them on their 
shoulders, and the officers had given their helmets and swords to 
their servants to carry. These spearmen kept passing for at least 
a quarter of an hour, every moment of which he expected to hear 
a discharge of firearms from the ozier-beds. Then came a band, 
silent now, and even at his distance he could hear them talking 
and joking, and could see the flasks of liquor passed from hand to 
hand. Following the band came ten or twelve horsemen, aud 
after these matchlock men in the same disorder as the speats, 
but before many of these had marched by a large body of 
horse arrived. At this moment, Maximin, gazing intently at 
the willows, saw a flame of red fire run,as it were, among the 
green leaves, and a long loud report echoed all up the valley, 
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followed by a quick sputtering fire. The smoke rose up, and hung 
over the willow-bed, and he saw that the cavalry dispersed in all 
directions, and in two or three places. struggling heap showed 
where the horse and his rider had fallen. A cry echoed along the 
plain, the bands ‘ceased playing, and here and there a shot was 
wildly discharged far in the rear, as if from nervous excitement. 
The whole army of Sandover was obviously thrown into confusion 
by the suddenness of the attack. “ Why ever do not they charge?’’ 
thought Maximin. ‘Oh, here they come now.” It was only 
about thirty horse who cantered down the side of the hill, entered 
the combe, and drew up beside the willow-bed, as if to support and 
encourage the musketry ; for it was a belief of those times that 
the infantry could do nothing unless backed up by cavalry, so great 
was the reliance they placed upon horses. The party in ambuscade 
kept up a continuous fire, although there was nothing to shoot at, 
the line of march of the enemy being cut in two. Had the general 
of the Brucester army attacked with his whole force at that moment 
he must have gained a complete victory ; but as it was he allowed 
the opportune moment to pass, and in a short time the soldiers 
of Sandover regained a little confidence. Maximin watched with 
eagerness to see what course they would pursue. In his own mind 
he formed a plan which was simple and obvious enough—send a 
detachment of matchlock men up on the side of the combe and fire 
down among the oziers; but the general appeared to dread lest 
there should be a large party at the back of the ambuscade; and in 
a short time Maximin could hear the bugle sounding and saw the 
familiar grey tunics edged with scarlet creeping along the thicket, 


~ and from time to time down in the plain in front of the combe— 


taking advantage of every hedge, for the ground there was cultivated 
—skirmishers, in fact, thrown out to feel the enemy. He watched 
them creep up nearer to the combe, and presently came a shot or 
two replied to loudly by the ambusb, who had this advantage—that 
the willows concealed their numbers. The skirmishers were now 
supported by thick bodies of matchlock men, whom Maximin could 
see creeping on all-fours up to the nearest hedge of the combe, and 
from there they suddenly sent a sharp volley into the willows, 
though, as he thought, at too great.a distance to do much damage. 
This was followed up by another and another, and still numbers of 
matchlocks gathered to this spot, from whence, had the thirty 
orange horsemen charged, they could have driven them with ease. 
Instead of charging they drew back farther out of range of thebullets, 
and the infantry in the willows were evidertly getting alarmed, 
for an officer came out and spoke to the commander of the cavalry, 
Whoimmediately sent three troopers galloping up over the hill for 
assistance. Before this could arrive the Sandover commander 
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pushed forward his matchlocks, and sent smart showers of bullets 
into the willows. Suddenly Maximin saw the oziers bent on all 
sides, and out came the valiant hackbut-men in alarm, and away 
they rushed up the valley, the horses flying in front of them. A 
cheer rose from the attackers, and the grey tunics ran forward, and 
now bodies of spearmen mingled with them. Maximin could gee 
the officers waving their swords and urging them on to close 
quarters, but this they did not seem to wish for, for, dropping on 
their knees, the matchlock men took flying shots at the orange coats 
as they clambered up the side of the slope opposite where he lay 
hidden, The thirty horse, unable to get up the slope, fell into the 
wildest confusion and galloped pell-mell up the combe to its 
narrowest part, where it ended in a passage not ten yards wide, and 
crushed through this out upon the gentle slope of the bill beyond, 
Here they met the reinforcement coming down, and threw the 
detachment into utter confusion, till, seized with a panic, they threw: 
down their guns and disappeared over the ridge... The grey tunics 
pouring into the valley fired up the slope at the orange coats, some 
few of whom had enough courage to lay down on the edge of the 
combe and fire on the heads of their opponents. Had the general 
of the Sandover troops sent his spearmen up the hill and along the 
edge of the combe he must have swept them away easily; but 
instead of this the men crowded into the narrow gorge. Witha 
loud cheer a fresh reinforcement of Brucester troops came over the 
ridge, and rushed to support their comrades on the edge of the 
combe, so that the grey tunics in the valley in a few moments 
were exposed to a sharp fire from above, and they showed a 
disposition to retreat, but could not do so, being pushed forwards 
by the crush of spearmen, and behind these cavalry, which kept 
cramming themselves into the narrow combe. Down the slope of 
the great hill the Brucester general sent two cannons which the 
artillerymen had unlimbered, and which they had great difficulty 
in preventing from getting out of their control and dashing down 
headlong. In a few minute: ‘hetwoguns werejust above the entrance 
to the combe ; Maximin, not two hundred yards distant, saw the 
flame leap from the touch-hole, and in ap instant came the roar of 
the discharge. The ball, ill-directed and hastily fired, struck the 
green sward of the opposite slope, high above the heads of the 
attacking party, and midway between them, and the orange line 
on the edge of the combe. But perhaps it produced a greater effect 
on the morale of the Sandover men from that very reason, for the 
shot went tearing along the sward, sending earth and rubbish flying 
in a shower, and finally bounded down in among the cavalry at 
the farthest end of the combe, who set up a shout. The second 
cannon shot went whizz down the centre of the combe—Maximin 
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distinctly saw the line of its passage—and also struck among the 
cavalry at the end of the valley near the plain. At the same 
moment the ridge of the great hill was lined with Brucester troops, 
who set upa tremendousshout. The grey tunics showed symptoms 
of wavering previously, but now a panic began; the skirmishers 
in front pressed back, the clusters of matchlock men got mixed up 
together, and their guns were discharged in the air, while the 
cavalry turned tail and galloped right away. Then came a terrible 
crush as the men trampled over each other, and many were thrust 
down into the deep gully worn by the stream, breaking their limbs 
in the fall. Had the Brucester men charged at once the loss of 
life must have been great; as it was they merely ran along the 
edge of the combe firing down on the seething multitude. Ina 
surprisingly short time the grey tunics had crushed out of the 
combe, and were flying in all directions down the plain. 

The battle was over. Still hiding in the thicket, Maximin saw 
the troops of Brucester march in irregular masses down the hill, and 
finally take up a position at the foot, where the road or track ran 
along. There was no attempt to pursue the fugitives or to follow 
up the success. As nearly as he could reckon there must have 
been at least fifteen hundred men, and probably the Sandover 
troops were more numerous, yet, out of these not more than three 
hundred on either side had been engaged. Maximin could not 
move from his concealment, for the soldiers were stripping the dead. 
He calculated that there were not more than twenty dead bodies, and 
most of these he believed were only wounded, but afterwards 
stabbed by the plunderers. He saw a man, evidently an officer, 


' dragged out of the gully worn by the stream by three soldiers, who 


stood him upright, but he immediately fell—his leg being 
broken—when a soldier kicked his face, and a second thrust his 
spear through him. Maximin’s blood turned cold with horror, and 
afterwards flushed hing with indignation, He had heard of these 
atrocities before : now they were brought home tohim. He longed 
to take steady aim at these brutes with his trusty matchlock, but 
well knew that it would be throwing his whole life away. For 
nearly three hours he remained in his hiding-place, dreading 
discovery every minute from the parties of soldiery, till the evening 
fell, and the watch-fires were lighted. Unable to control his 
impatience to be gone any longer, he crept out and found himself 
in a field of barley. On his hands and knees he crawled across this 
field and got into a fir copse. Beyond this there stretched a wide 
expanse of furze and stunted hawthorn-trees, and through these he 
threaded his way ata rapid pace till the gathering darkness and 
the silence reassured him, when he mounted the down once more 
and pursued his way to Pennavon. 


II 
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Familiar with every inch of the mountains from hunting, 
Maximin had no trouble in finding his way, and could reflect 
as he went upon the spectacle he had seen. He had long 
ago heard of the utter incapacity and total want of all judy. 
ment and military skill which characterised the armies of 
that day. He had read of the armies of the past and the 
precision with which they moved. As he walked and the cool night 
breeze refreshed him his spirits rose. He looked back upon 
Sandover with contempt—that cruel, heartless place which had 
treated him so roughly, and despised him a presumptuous fool. He 
knew he was young, only twenty-five, but he felt that his brain 
was full of original conceptions. Filled witha species of romantic 
mysticism, he had wandered with his gun all over the width and 
breadth of the land, he had penetrated the solemn depth of the 
vast forest, and had sailed from island to island until he discovered 
those beautiful Pineries in mid-ocean, the very existence of which 
was denied and scoffed at by the town near which he was born. 
He had studied the works of the ancients; he had pondered upon the 
stars, the hills, the waters, and the great sun, till out from the depth 
of his own soul there sprang forth a poem, yet not in verse, which 
embodied the truths he had learnt. This he had written and 
circulated a few copies of, and already he knew that it had been 
recognised by enthusiastic readers, and was being scattered broadcast 
over the land. That was a strange time: the art of printing was 
well-known and practised continually, but it was almost entirely 
confined to those weekly journals and newspapers which were issued 
in the town, more by political parties and at their expense than 
for the purposes of sale. Indeed, the cost of the material and the 
price of skilled labour was too great to enable them to be sold at 4 
profit, but most parties had their paper in which they put their 
version upon events. Works of a larger character were usually 
written and copied by hand and thus circulated; except afew which 
were also printed by governments or great leaders. Maximin had 
endeavoured to get an account of his travels inserted in the journal 
then published by the party in the ascendant at Sandover, and he 
did get one chapter printed, but it aroused a storm of laughter and 
contempt. It attracted a little attention to him, and this was 
sufficient to bring to light the fact that he had expressed too 
liberal opinions, and a hatred of the tyranny of the times. This 
fact duly impressed upon the government by a few personal enemies 
put him under the surveillance of the sergeant of the peace, and 
he became a suspect. The diary of his travels was, nevertheless, 
handed’ about, and provoked the most violent criticism, most 
persons describing it asa fable from end to end. But although 
they professed to despise him there really was a considerable 
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amount of distrust in their minds, for men of learning and genius 
were extremely rare—but few soul even read and write in those 
times—and every page of this work showed a teeming mind. 
Coming under the notice of Burgon, the prime minister of Aurelius, 
he issued an order that Maximin should be watched, expressing his 
opinion that he was a dangerous man. Maximin was unaware of 
this, but knew that he was a suspect. Unable to get any employ- 
ment in the smallest government office—almost any man of ordinary 
ability and knowledge was in those days of ignorance gladly 
employed by any government—Maximin had passed his time writing, 
first his poem, which was of a highly esthetic nature, and secondly 
a larger book, which he called ‘‘ The Laws,’’ but which was after- 
wards better known as the “ Four Books,’ from the division of 
the subject.” In this work he laid down a complete system of 
human economy, the tenure of land, the laws of punishment, the 
duties of magistrates, the object of government, and, in short, a 
complete epitome, compiled in a liberal spurit, rather showing a 
desire to educate the ignorant than to compel them to yield 
obedience. The poem he called ‘‘ Rah,” or ‘‘ Sunlight,’ for it 
embodied aspirations which had grown up in his mind from the 
contemplation of the heavenly bodies, and from the study of 
nature and his own soul. . We in these later days are blessed with 
the purest religion, and therefore cannot understand the gross 
ignorance of that time; but even now reading this book we feel our 
minds elevated to a degree above the sordid thoughts of the world. 
This famous work was not written all at once. The first part, 
which had already been in circulation some months before the battle 
witnessed by Maximin, extended to what are now the three first 
chapters. The remainder was written from time to time, as we 
shall see. Maximin knew that ‘“‘The Rah’’ had circulated 
wonderfully, for he fad heard of and seen copies of it (all by hand) 
in various places ; but he had no knowledge that the “ Four Books’”’ 
had gone beyond a few personal friends, This was the incon- 
venience of copying by hand—an author never knew how far his 
work had penetrated. It had, however, been shown to Burgon, 
who at once decided, to use his own words, upon ‘‘ the suppression 
of the author,” i.c., his execution. He was further induced by 

imin’s principal enemies and the enemies of his father, Valeus, 
to issue a decree, confiscating all their property, the farm and 
cattle on the Sycamore Creek. But this decree had not been 
executed, owing to the pressure of affairs with Brucester, culminat- 
ing in the ficht which Maximin accidentally witnessed. 

Rapidly \ walking over the soft and springy turf of those beautiful 
mountains, with the cool night breeze upon his brow, and tlie 
magnificent display of stars overhead, Maximin’s heart rose within 
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him, and daring schemes and hopes which had long harboured ip 
his mind gathered strength and vigour, induced by the miserable 
display of incompetence he had that day witnessed. A strong 
ambition took possession of him. ‘I felt,’’ he writes in his notes, 
“as if an inspiration had sprung up within me, as if the great planet 
Jupiter, which I remember well glittered in the southern sky, 
b eckoned me on to glory.” It was in this frame of mind that 
towards midnight he descended upon Pennavon, and the watch. 
dogs gave notice of hisapproavh. Now, in the necessity of giving 
his name, his business, and other particulars at the gate before he 
could even enter this small town, he felt’ his own humility, his 
littleness. He got lodging at an innjwhere they knew him well, and 
he could have been entertained free of cost, and gladly, too, had he 
related the incident he had witnessed; but he retired to his 
room and sat at the narrow casement open to the night. He could 
see the tall turrets of Pennavon Towers, where dwell the Penshursts 
—lords of the place—whose beautiful daughter, Génévre, he 
was presumptous enough to love. He, the son of a farmer, 
despised, suspected, to look at her, the heiress of a town, the 
daughter ofa duke. He thought of this with bitter irony and it 
was the bitterer because in the elevated frame of mind in which he 
had recently indulged this petty dukedom appeared as dust in his 
ambition. Yet, now what was he to it, and Génévre with her 
crowd of courtiers ?—gallant, gay, brilliant in velvet and feathers. 
Rumour said that here the son of the King of Hafonia came to woo, 
heir of that great kingdom. Yet he had memories of a gentle 
pressure of the hand, a glance of the eye, a slight blush upon the 
cheek. Asa distant relative he was permitted free access, but 
only as a servant might have been. His cheek burned now as he 
remembered the indignities he had endured—the place below the 
salt—the rude remarks and jests of the retainers. Doubtless she 
played with him as a cat with a mouse ; yet he loved her. Infatuated 
as he was, he did not disguise from himself that she was apparently 
fond of gay society—that she now favoured one and now another. 
It was impossible to tell the true state of her heart. 

In the morning, torn, withjvarious emotions, he did not present 
himself at the castle, but idled at the inn, or walked too and fro 
upon the ramparts of the town, recognised occasionally by the 
soldiery, who welcomed him in their rough way. Should he see 
her and declare his love? Should he fly to some distant land, and 
return a conqueror? Or should he listen to common sense and 
cast aside this passion for an impossible object and throw himself 
into his proper business as a hunter, to find furs and feathers t0 
decorate the valiant cavaliers who came to woo ber? ‘lhe whole 
day passed away. So slow was news in travelling in those times 
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that although barely fifteen miles in a direct line from the scene of 
the battle, Pennavon had not yet learnt the defeat of Sandover, and 
the triumph of its liege sovereign, Charles VI. But towards the 
evening, while Maximin still ate his heart and gazed at the turrets 
of the castle, the news came, and with it intelligence that once 
and for ever dissipated the inactivity and the indecision which had 
hitherto marred his career. Returning to the inn, the ‘‘ Penshurst 
Arms,” he found his younger brother, Charles, had just arrived. 
Charles in a few words told him the tale of disaster. Maximin 
had been seen to leave for the hills—had been watched—was 
reported as a spy in the pay of Brucester—the defeat had exasperated 
the general—the old decree, forgotten for the moment, was enforced. 
A detachment of troops burnt Sycamore Farm and carried off the 
cattle, ill-treating their father and insulting their mother, and 
ending by setting fireto the place. ‘Their parents had departed with 
what little money they could save towards the east, intending to 
travel to the republic of Mindham, a long and tedious journey. 
Albert, the second brother, had accompanied them part of the way, 
but would probably return to see Maximin. Albert, the athlete of 
the family had struggled with the troops and received a blow which 
disabled his arm. Maximin’s ‘‘ Four Books ’’ had been burnt in the 
square at Sandover, his “ Rah ’’ declared blasphemous and heretical, 
and cast publicly into the common sewer, and himself declared a 
traitor and an outlaw whomit was incumbent upon everyman toslay. 

It was enough. “ Will you follow me?” said Maximin. “ To the 
death!” said Charles. ‘‘ Come, then, we will go the woods.”’ 
“Let us first leave word for Albert,’’ said Charles. They did so, 
and ten minutes afterwards entered the edge of the great fern forest 
which almost overhung the town. Looking back down into 
Pennavon, they could see groups of people coilecting at the corner 
of the street,excitedly gesticulating,discussing the news of the battle. 
Westwards, towards Sandover, the sun was sinking in a cloudless 
sky, a ball of golden light. His rays lit up the ferns with a 
glow and strzamed far behind them aslant from tree to tree. 
Maximin stood gazing at the sun a few moments, then turned and 
stepped among the brake, followed by his brother. From that 
hour the career of Maximin commenced. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Fern Forest—The edge of the Desert—Tle gathering in arms—The 
Mountaineers—Adventurous entry into Sandover—Nailing up the pro- 
clamation. 

THE splendid and primeval forest into which they now entered 
was formed of noble birch trees and oaks which grew in clumps of 
three or more, and at so short a distance apart that their branches 
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touched. The trunks were of enormous girth, and the smooth bark 
of the beeches gave them the appearance of so many sculptured 
pillars, while the rugged and channeled oaks resembled the erections 
of more ancient and less artistic days. Between the trees there 
erew tall ferns, high as their shoulders, in the densest luxuriance— 
their stems strong as wood, and through these it was difficult to 
force a way, and they were compelled to wind in and out around the 
thicker parts, till any less experienced men would have uiterly lost 
their direction. But accustomed from childhood to the woods and 
hills, these two never paused a moment or deviated from the line 
which Maximin had first taken, and which had been due south: 
High overhead the squirrels sprang from bough to bough, and 
peered at them from between the forks of the branches, while the 
loud jay chattered off at their approach, lighting up the glade for a 
moment with the brilliance of her plumage. But beyond the squirrel 
and the jay they neither saw nor heard any sign of animal life. 
Maximin pushed his way firmly through the ferns and Charles 
followed closely in his footsteps, for here there was no underwood 
to fly back in his face. Charles had with him a matchlock similar 
in construction to that which Max carried, but not quite so long or 
heavy. The shade of the forest shortened the twilight, and they had 
barely walked an hour and a half whenit became sensibly dusk, 
and at the same time there arose distant and indescribable sounds or 
murmurs, as if the beasts of the night were arising from their lairs. 
Still Max kept on, now turning somewhat to the right, till he 
stopped at length beneath the trunk of a dead oak-tree which had 
once been of immense size and height, but now was decayed and 
fallen, and yet even now several persons could shelter in the hollow 
trunk. This was Egbert’s oak, so named from some duke or prince 
in time out of mind, and here they had left word with their friend 
the landlord at the inn, to direct Albert to join them if he came. 
With business-like rapidity they at once proceeded to build a small 
hut of branches, and to line it with the bracken,and then lighting a 
fire of dead sticks before it, sat down to rest and to enjoy a scanty 
meal. ‘“‘ Ought we to light a fire?’’ said Charles; “ is it safe?’’ Max 
thought they were in no danger at present, for the country betweeu 
them and Sandover was occupied with the victorious troops of 
Brucester, and the soldiers of Aurelius were not so courageous as to 
attemptto get in their rear, and hunt a fugitive outlaw. They might 
therefore rest there in peace, at least for a night or two, till Albert 
joined them. Light-hearted Charles took out his flute, which he 
always carried with him, and played softly upon it, while Max was 
lost in thought. At times they could see: the eyes of some animal 
glare at them from the fern just beyond their fire, and occasionally 
heard the bark © adistant wolf or fox. The gauni white owl 
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floated noiselessly across the glade, and the bats whirled overhead. 
Here they waited till towards noon of the next day, when Albert 
came rustling through the fern. His arm was still marked 
with the blow from the spear-butt, but he could use it, and his 
grey eyes glistened with the rage of a strong man as he related 
the indignity, which was the more bitter because at the time he 
was unable to return it. He had seen their parents well on 
their way, and now came to enter with enthusiasm upon Max’s 
plans. But even while he talked and used no measured language 

inst their enemies, he ate ravenously of the fawn which 
Charles had shot. Jt was the nature of the man—strong of mind 
and of will, he required large quantities of food, and openly 
exhibited his pleasure. He was brave to a fault, the fault of 
being too headstrong; he would face overwhelming odds, but he 
lacked the spirit of Max. He brought an account of the state of 
the country. The troops of Brucester had advanced to within ten 
miles of the sea, and were overrunning the territory of Sandover, 
burning the houses and farmsteads, carrying off the cattle, and doing 
every mischief ; but so careless were they, and so spread about, that 


_ he quite anticipated in a few days to hear that they had been 


attacked and dispersed. In that case they might not be safe so 
near the cultivated country ; so it was agreed to go deeper into 
the wilderness, and they set out as soon as the heat of the sun had 
diminished. After three hours the great trees disappeared, and 
the ferns with them, and were replaced by stunted hawthorn- 
bushes, elder, and maple, but principally hawthorn, the space 
between being covered with thick furze, through which they 


‘followed the paths of the rabbit and deer. As they walked 


occasionally a tremendous rustling betokened that a bear had 
been alarmed and was rushing away. Here they passed the night, and 
the next morning went westward, till they gained the downs 
again, and here their passage was much impeded by the long, dry 
grass, in which innumerable hares hid their forms. They were 
now fast approaching the edge of that mysterious and unexplored 
plain, the boundless Plaintain, which no hunter had ever crossed, 
and which was entered only by the wild tribes of Jipz, who frorn 
time to time issued from it in countless armies, riding upon their 
ponies, to carry death and destruction over the more civilised lands. 
It was here that Max bad determined to take up his abode—here 
where none could follow, and he selected a deep hollow depression 
like a bowl as the place of their encampment. The grass here was 
short, and at the bottom of the hollow there was a small spring. 
Near it, on the ‘level, stood up a gigantic boulder-stone fully ten 
feet high—a memorial stone, a relic of the worship of those tribes 
Which were now driven back to the extreme limit of the country 
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and as hated by the Jipz as by the civillised people. Against 
this stone they wound up a sloping roof of bough and branch andj 
covered it with furze forming a tolerably comfortable sleeping-place, 

Max’s idea was to assemble his friends here, or rather to try and see 
if he had friends who would follow him, of which at times he felt 
doubtful. Albert was certain that some would, and Charles was 
also hopeful. So soon as they had determined whom to ask, 
Albert and Charles left to communicate with them, whilst Max 
remained in solitude. In the first few days he enjoyed the 
silence and the total absence of excitement, but the view from 
the hills over the dead level of the Plantain grew insufferably 
monotonous, and a strong melancholy took possession of him as he 
reflected upon the difficulties of the enterprise. One day in the 
sultry afternoon he fell asleep under the shade of a great hawthorn 
bush upon theslope when suddenly he awoke and saw a large band 
of men approaching him along the down. Alarmed he was 
about to fly, but as he gazed at them their voices rose in a chaunt 
upon the wind, and to his intense astonishment he heard some 
verses of the ‘‘Rah,’’ speaking of freedom and elevation of soul 
They were singing his ‘‘ Rah.”’ He looked again, and thought he 
recognised Albert, who stood out upon the down ; they saw him and 
raised a shout, and he saw their arms glisten in the sun. It was 
Albert, Charles, and a band of friends, who, filled with the noble 
sentiment of Max’s books, had determined to follow him even if to 
certain death, rather than to live as they had hitherto done. 
Perhaps in all his career Maximin never felt a more perfect and 
unalloyed joy than he did at that moment. They surrounded 
him and all sat down upon the slope of the down. There was 
Henry Lindendon, George of Binole, James de Caux, Kearsie 
Stewart, Edward Sydney—these with Albert and Charles, made 
the seven who never afterwards parted from him. These at once 
formed the council, and he was the leader of the troop. With 
them there came scventy men, their adherents and servants, all of 
whom were selected for their faithfulness and integrity—men who 
had heard their masters, read from the “‘ Rah’’ and the Four Books, 
and who had been filled with admiration. Of the seven friends 
the eldest was Kearsie Stewart and James de Caux, the rest were 
about the same age as Max ; the youngest was Charles. They were 
all armed, but their matchlocks were of the same rude type 
previously described, and their men carried short, strong spears and _ 
swords. Each man brought with him his cloak, which protected 
him from rain in the day and formed his bed at night. ‘The 
news they told was that two more engagements had taken place, 
both of which were indecisive, and that the whole armies of the two 
opposing powers were now drawn up in array about a mile apart 
watching-each other, and apparently unwilling to risk the collision. 








